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Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure to 
bring results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message is 
not right or it is not properly presented. 
If you are after better results let us 
advise with you. 
We haveand are help- 
ing other business 
houses solve this 
problem, and can do 
the same for you if 
you will give us the 
opportunity. 
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A New Book for Serious Readers 


THE ABOLITION OF 
INHERITANCE 


By HARLAN E. READ 


A complete statement of the case against inherited wealth. 
The first book devoted exclusiy ely to the subject and thor- 
oughly disposing of tt from the standpoint of human rights. 
is, in the author’s words, “the 
next great step towards democracy.” 


Price, $1.50 Postpaid 
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Souls Decadent 


By Newton A. Fuessle 

“The Man of Promise” by Willard 

Huntington Wright is too good a book 
to be forgotten. It is too good a novel 
10 escape being re-reviewed. The John 
lane Company second edition yolume 
of “The Man of Promise” betore me 
bears the date of 1916. I don’t know 
into how many editions, if any, beyond 
the second, this novel went. Sut it 
ought to attain many editions. It should 
never be reported “out of print.” It 
should never be weeded out of libraries. 
it belongs on conspicuous shelves along- 
side of Flaubert, Turgenieyv, Dostoyev- 
sky, Sudermann, George Moore and 
| Dreiser. 

This Wright opus is much more than 
a rattling good story that will keep 
you up nights. It is a slashing criticism 
of life. The exhilarating rustle of a 
stupendous discontent runs through it. 
It is a bugle-call to combat against 
:cademic complaisance, insular sophis- 
tries, and bourgeois pedantries. It is 
a reveille to strenuous intellectual forg- 
ing on and out. It holds no brief for 
democracy or democratic practice. That 
is the basis of its unpopularity. It sets 
up, in the place of democracy, an intel- 
lectual, Nietzschean aristocracy. It is a 
plea for a higher, purer, more esoteric 
culture. It is inspired by Greek classic- 
ism. You probably won't agree with it. 
But you will find it a bracing antidote 
ior Gerald Stanley Lee, and an invig- 
orating mouthwash after too copious 
draughts of Ring Lardner. 

The theme of the novel is the con- 
servative conspiracy of all women. Six 
women are knit vividly into the plot, six 
women as different as women can be, 
yet all of whom withheld Stanford West 
from carrying out the strenuous pro- 
gram of production which his artistic 
conscience has from boyhood bidden 
him attempt. The six women are his 
mother, his wife, three successive mis- 
tresses, and finally his daughter. His 
love, pity and tenderness for his wife 
and mother hold him back from the pub- 
lication of most of his heresies. The 
sombre Seminoff, a Russian, friend of 
his youth, runs through the story like 
an articulate conscience, lashing S/an- 
ford West for his weakness, and wind- 
ing up with an excoriation that sticks 


in the mind almost like the beating to 
death of the Jew in Frank Norris’ “Van- 
dover and the Brute.” 

lf you're going to write, read “The 
Man ot Promise” for its shocking ex- 
position of how hard it is to clamber 
over the wall of academic proprieties 
and parochial restrictions upon thought 
and expression. If you regard the pro- 
fession of writing as an easy-going 
calling one step removed from idle 
pastime, read “The Man of Promise” 
for its brutal analysis of the writing 
soul. If you care for a swift, tense, 
nervous narrative, read ‘The Man of 
Promise” for its moving picture of mod- 
ern life among the artists, its instinet 
for character and dramatic situation. 
It you flatter yourself that decadent ten- 
dencies are foreign to American cur- 
rents of thought and conduct, read “The 
Man otf Promise” and discover a con- 
vincing and looming wall of evidence 
to the contrary. 

lf Mr. Wright were less of a critic 
of literature, art, and life, he would 
be less of a novelist, and this book would 
mount less high into the difficult realms 
of criticism of life. His sure analytical 
touch when applied to the chemistry of 
art is here applied quite as decisively 
and engagingly to the chemistry of 
American life. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed i 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
REEDY’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Lirtte Girt Wuo Coutpn’t-Get-Ovet 
Iv by Alfred Scott Barry. New York: E. P 
Dutton Co., $1.50. 

A romance woven out of the eager spirit 


of youth, whimsical humor and_ charming 
fancy. 


Our or tHE Jaws or Huntanp by McMuk 
len & Evans. New York: G. P.° Putnam's 
Sons, $1.50. 

The experiences and observations of two 
soldiers who were detained in German prise 
camps. Illustrated. 


A VILLAGE IN PicarRpy by Ruth Gaines. 
New York: E. P. Dutton Co., $1.50. 

The detailed story of six months’ relief 
werk undertaken by the Smith College ual 
of the Red Cross in a hamlet behind te 
French lines. Illustrated. 


Verse AND WorsE by Norah Lee Haymond 
New York: Published by the autfor. 


As indicated by the title. 
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The Yankee Drive 


By William Marion Reedy 


INDENBURG’S and Ludendorff’s explana- 
H tion of the retreat of their fifth drive as 

strategically anticipated and tactically carried 
out to a definite end is an excruciating exposition 
of efficiency. It is almost as good as the marvelous 
engineering skill which so boggled the arrangements 
for getting. subway passengers either up or down 
from Forty-second street or east or west from the 
Times square and the Grand Central station, respec- 
tively, that New York was subterraneously sewed up 
and superficially m a semi-panic for three days last 
week. The great engineering feat made the subway 
a menace until the new contrivances could be put 
out of use and the public was put to endless incon- 
Now the big 
engineers say the new subway shuttle trains would 
have worked all right if the public had only had the 
sense to use the new facilities provided for them in 


venience in the hottest summer days. 


the dark underground passages reached through forty 
twists and turns of stair, if the parboiled crowds had 
only been able to steer by dead reckoning in the 
The subway plans 
the pub 


clangorous, steaming catacomb. 
were all right, but not for the other fellow 
lic. The German high command’s plans were all 
right, except that Foch didn’t act as the planners 
When he was attacked he ought 

3ut not only did he not fall 
Then the 


thought he should. 

to have fallen back. 
hack, he drove at the oncoming drive. 
Germans fell back. They started falling back about 
July 18 and they are still falling back, with the French, 
English, Italians, Americans, Portuguese, Australians, 
Canadians and a few other national soldieries falling 
forward on the German rear and flanks. The Ger- 
mans probably knew they would have to fall back 
if the allies didn’t. Remarkable wisdom that. If 
such explanation goes with the German people they 
are more Dummkopf than their worst enemies sup- 
posed. The perfect strategy of the German general 
staff is like another bit of engineering, this time in 
St. Louis. 
five-million-dollar sewer which was all right except 
that water couldn’t flow through it because the engi- 
neers had forgot to take out a two-foot stone wall 


The engineers turned over to the city a 


they had built, stopping up the gigantic cylinder. 
The Germans could have poured right in on Paris 
if they hadn’t forgot to remove the allied armies. 
Perfect mechanical and materialistic planning will 
work miracles, but mechanism can’t beat the human 
equation in any problem—subway, sewer, submarines 
or shock troop assault. So the Deutschers go tumb- 
ling back, with increasing slowness perhaps, but still 
back to the Vesle, to the Aisne and possibly beyond. 
They are headed for home and they don’t know 
what may meet and greet them there, for they had 
victory and they only take back the 
wounded and their shattered and crumpled divisions. 


promised 
The dead remain. There is no hope that the pur- 
suers will follow too fast or too far and be caught 
in a trap. 

While the Teutons retreat the allies have only to 
keep busy enough to prevent the flight from halting 
and wait for more Americans, 

They are coming along, from three to five hun 
dred thousand a month, with food and munitions 
Not only that, 
hut while we have got the Germans going we are 
calling out all men between eighteen and thirty-two 
and between thirty-two and 


for England and France behind them. 


forty-five. General 
Crowder says war department studies show men ob- 


tainable for service as follows: 19 to 40, inclusive, 
1,500,000; 19 to 45, inclusive, 1,750,000; 18 to 45, 
inclusive, 2,250,000. These figures are the basis of 
the new draft bill. If congress acts promptly, and it 
should in order to prove to shaken Germany that we 
mean relentlessly to exert our force to the utmost, 
we may be registering the new men between those 
years by September 5. Soon the cantonments cleared 
by departures for France and Italy of the 1,500,000 
men now training will be filled up by this new 
drastic draft in a country that had not even thought 
seriously of conscription two years ago. This draft 
is itself a physchological drive and if German psy- 
chology is what supposed was allied 
psychology, but wasn’t and isn’t, there will be an 
epidemic of cold feet in Germany. We have ten 
million men we can put in the field if need be, while 
Germany’s millions dwindle and weary. We have 
gone slap-bang to the lowest and highest age limits 
at the end of our first year in the war, while the 
allies and the Germans have come to such conscrip- 
tion only after at least three years. This is the 
knock-out blow that gathers strength before its 
launching. It prepares in no haste for the sub- 
marine can’t stop nor starvation slacken it. Defeat 
in this drive is bad for Germany, but worse comes 
cumulatively behind. This draft law amendment 
is the first psychological offensive that is going to 
count. If a few hundred thousand Americans did 
what they have done since July 15 what will those 
3ut the newspaper men are 


Germans 


millions do, all fresh? 
draft exempt as engaged in maintaining national 
iterests. Who said 

And as to Russia, there is another offensive—to 
the Germans, but not, specifically, to the Russians, 
The president’s memorandum indicates the landing 
of but a small force of all allies to protect stores 
the allies shipped to Russia—a few thousand, he 
says. They may be the camel's nose in the Arab’s 
tent, but the president says not, and suspected Japan 
agrees. The troops are not to interfere in Russian 
affairs, even in the region of their guarding opera- 
A mission of social assistance and economic 


“swivel chair?” 


tions. 
relief, a commission to provision the people under 
whatever provisional governments, will go to Siberia. 
There will be trade and business experts also to set 
agriculture, trade and industry going where the Rus- 
We go to help the Russian 
What we shall do 
They 


sian people need it. 
people to get on their feet. 
about the Czecho-Slovaks is not detailed. 
want to fight Germany and Austria, but they were 
They 
are not now continuing their anabasis to the sea and 


attacked by Russians and had to fight back. 
then to the western front. Our promises are perfect 
in friendly form, but if the Russians, inspired by 
the Germans, refuse to see the friendliness and con- 
strue our act as hostile, our storeguard may have 
What will 
Some 
authorities say the soviet government is breaking 


to fight the people they are sent to aid. 
the Russian government do, such as it is? 


down and disappearing before provincial revolutions. 
Others say it grows in cohesiveness and concentra- 
tion. It is variously asserted to be friendly and 
unfriendly to Germany, but the government’s atti- 
tude is not as important as that of the people. Do 
they or do they not think we are ‘a capitalist and 
hasely bourgeois nation bent on repealing the revo- 
lution and restoring the old regime of landed pro- 
President Wilson must know 
The allies think he 
does and they accept his decision. We can do no 
Evidently he believes that the 
Uprisings in the 


!rietary oppression? 
more about that than anybody. 


better or no worse. 
Russian people will be with us. 
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provinces taken by Germany indicate he is right. 
They are even now a fire in the Teutons’ rear and 
the other Russians are their brethren. 

Meanwhile democracy is being safeguarded at 
home by such an occurrence as the International Har- 
yester Company’s consenting to a dissolution of its 
organization by the sale of a number of its plants, 
the combination of which gave it control of from 
eighty to eighty-five per cent of the agricultural im 
plement production of the country. This action 
comes after more than six years of lawing. The 
district court’s ruling that various plants be sold 
to re-establish competition is accepted and the appeal 
therefrom dismissed. Such surrender by a trust is 
not quite understood. Will it dissolve like Standard 
Oil or Tobacco, only to make more money? Was 
it afraid of the farmer’s demand that the govern- 
ment keep down the cost of his machinery, as it 
keeps down the price of his wheat? Wall street 
boosted Harvester stock on receipt of the news. 
The gamblers evidently believe the dissolution won't 
hurt the stock. There’s another point: Is the dis- 
solution a grand “gesture” more surely to elect 
Medill McCormick United States senator for Illi- 
nois? His father was the father of the industry 
out of which the trust grew. The Minnesota court 
held that the trust had done nothing illegal but that 
it was so big and powerful it might establish a mo- 
nopoly, for it controlled more of the business in 
which it operated than even the steel trust. The 
politicians will think that the event is a trick turned 
for McCormick. With the trust dissolved it is still 
doubtful if farm machinery prices will drop very 
far unless the government steps in, which I think 
it will, Government control will help to continue 
the whole farm machinery business as another trust 
but protecting the farmers from ‘extortion, thus al- 
laying their discontent and intensifying their loyalty. 
Also dissolution will egregiously help the Democratic 
candidates for congress in the November elections. 
It may even re-elect James Hamilton Lewis, sena- 
tor from Illinois, over Medill McCormick. And it 
may give the government, and incidentally the labor 
unions, more leverage against the United States Steel 
Corporation. But this agreement leaves much to be 
desired. The point of law as to the legality of the 
combination is undecided. It should have been set- 
tled by a court decision. It is not settled by a 
clever “ducking” of a judgment. 


Another drive for the safety of democracy at 
home is the indictment of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the meat packers for rebating. By abolish- 
ing special contracts between roads and elevators 
and big shippers the conviction of the defendants 
would increase railroad earnings for Director Mc- 
Adoo. It looks as if the so-called truce between the 
administration and the trusts is ended. 


Whether the world is to be made safer for democ- 
racy by Hearst’s very tentative indorsement of the 
choice of Al Smith as Democratic nominee for gov- 
ernor of New York remains to be seen. Hearst is 
for Smith, if Smith, as president of the New York 
City board of aldermen, will be for municipal 
ownership of public utilities. Mayor Hylan was 
elected on such a platform. Whitman has repudiated 
Hearst’s support as Wilson did George Harvey’s. 
Herman Metz puts it that the Democrats can’t win 
either with Hearst or without him, but it seems 
the Democrats can’t lose Willie this year. 


And now the casualty lists of our forces in their 
Marne battle begin to trickle in. The total is esti- 
mated at 12,000, but eighty per cent of the wounded 
will recover. There will be other big casualty lists. 
It were well if there should be some casualties 
among the horde of raincoat profiteers, beef thieves 
and rubber robbers now being discovered among the 
government contractors. The roster of killed and 
wounded is an argument irresistible for war profits 
taxes to the limit and for heavier income taxes 
and for a tax upon all unused land both for revenue 
and for increased food production. The boys are 
not being killed and maimed that a few people at 
home may make enough out of the war to own 
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the country and make it a closed shop against the 
workers back from the battle fields. 
New York, August 6. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Hlostery and Skirts, etc. 
OMEBODY in authority should get busy and 
jack up the manufacturers of stockings—ladies’ 
stockings. They are making the war harder to 
bear for the stay-at-homes. They are spoiling the 
spectacle of Fifth avenue. You note that as the 
ladies enter or depart from bus or auto, or step from 
street to sidewalk, their hosiery, whether of silk 
or lisle or plain cotton, wrinkles above the ankles. 
It is unpretty, very. It is slovenly looking. I 
thought it was a new style at first, and then I 
thought maybe the supporters were not properly 
made, or that the new order against the use of 
steel in corsets had something to do with it. The 

neat ankle is no more. I made an investigation 
by inquiry. I learn that the hose makers are at 
fault. They have caused the ladies much grief. 
Something is wrong with the stocking-making ma- 
chinery. It doesn’t work well when it comes to 
turning the ankle. It always makes the hose bulge 
there instead of snuggling in. Result—wrinkles. 
New wrinkles are bad enough on faces, except 
where age has rewritten in wrinkles the smiles of 
youth, but in stockings they are a distress to the 
discerning and discriminating. They are especially 
obvious in the case of a girl who is dancing. They 
inject a discord into the poetry of motion. The 
thing becomes unbearable to the beholder when the 
heel gathers up and hangs over the back of the 
slipper, all fuzzy like. Clearly, if this is to continue 
skirts should be made longer. Something has to be 
done to the skirts anyhow. The way they cling 
about the limbs of ladies when the dear ones face 
a stiff breeze is disconcerting. They are as rev- 
elatory as some of the costumeless costumes in the 
“Follies” or the “Passing Show.” One can stand 
such revelation when the Greeks barely suggest it, 
as in the drapery of “Nike,” but nowadays on the 
avenue there is no drapery at all in the skirts. 
They might as well be trousers of tight fit. When 
you “get” that spectacle, you wonder what has be- 
come of that old-fashioned garment, the petticoat. 
Just when it is needed, in the days of organdie, 
crepe and gingham and tissue-like fabrics, it dis- 
appears to the disconcertment of mere man. A fel- 
low is -very likely to be jostled by a walker or 
bumped by a machine when he pauses fascinatedly 
to gaze upon the lies of the feminine form con- 
cealed only for greater or more effective disclosure 
by the skirt that clings with the clingfulness of a 
clingstone peach, The avenue is no place for an 


‘ ? 


impressionable Westerner, who looks around for a 
blanket every time some darling comes bearing down 
upon him against a zephyr. And the way the necks 
of waists are cut these times! You wonder how 
soon they will be cut as low as a full dress eve- 
ing gown is cut behind. Honestly this sort of 
thing is become too mammalian altogether. In- 
deed there’s nothing much of “the altogether” 
left to the imagination, what with skirts that 
skirt the skirtless and waists that waste no ma- 
terial whatever. But the wrinkled stockings are 
a shriek in the sensuous symphony of the Fifth 
avenue show. I don’t wonder that the Pekingese 
dogs who follow some of the wearers of the 
wrinkled stockings wear expressions that indicate 
a curious offense to their olfactories. We want a 
Hoover to regulate skirts and waists and _ stock- 
ings—yes and the cosmetics of the ladies. The 
paint one beholds! And the ladies are all post im- 
pressionists. Their faces reveal the works of 
Matisse or Nevinson or Picabia. They are as bar- 
baric as Gaguin, as cubist or vorticist as Gaudier 
Brzeska. Some of them look like the camouflaged 


ships on the river or in the bay. I saw a mummy 
with a gold plated face up in the museum the 
other day and wondered when American girls 
would begin plating their features with gold foil. 
It is repellant, the way face painting produces an 
effect of deadness. Surely the ladies in following 
fashion don’t care what they do to themselves, or 
to the beholders. They should be regulated. 
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An Old Roman Wilson 

SPEAKING of art, I wonder why some of the pro- 
prietors of the illustrated papers, dailies or week- 
lies, don’t have someone go up to the Metropolitan 
and photograph the bronze bust in the Rogers col- 
lection, “Flavian period 69-75.” It is an exact por- 
trait of Woodrow Wilson. I don’t know what 
ancient artist did it “when the lions bounded in the 
Flavian amphitheater,” but he was a prophet pro- 
jecting his vision down the centuries. The face of 


this bust is Wilson in his most engaging expression, 
Precious people might say his sweetest. But there 
is a hardness, a bitterness one might say, in it too. 
This head on a coin would pass for the President’s 
with any ordinary numismatist. Rome didn't have 
any Wilson that | know about arfong the caesars. 
1 wonder who was the subject of this bust. Some 
classic Presbyterian I suppose—a Stoic probably. 
Reproductions of the bronze would make a splen- 
did Democratic campaign button for 1920—if Wil- 
son, and not McAdoo, 1s to be that party’s nominee 
for president, as the East begins to believe the 
West is going to insist. 

of of 

Hobbling Charlie Murphy 

SPEAKING of politics, it seems that the up-state 

Democrats put one over on Charles F. Murphy, the 
boss of Tammany hall, at Syracuse, when they 
forced the organization indorsement of Al Smith 
for the governorship nomination, The up-staters 
are as anti-Tammany as they are anti-Hearst. Why 
insist upon a Tammany nominee? Because if they 
indorsed any other candidate, and W. R. Hearst 
filed for the primary. Murphy could or would have 
knifed the choice in order to nominate Hearst. 
But Murphy cannot get his Tammany braves to 
throw the harpoon into so good a candidate and so 
regular and loyal a Tammany man as Al Smith, 
the friend of everybody south of Fourteenth street. 
The up-staters would take a Tammany man _ for 
governor to prevent Tammany’s nominating Hearst, 
who everybody seems to think would have been 
able to carry the primary with Tammany aid. As 
for the election, unless the Republican split widens 
that party will win, for the Republican registration 
is about 240,000 more than that of the Democrats. 
Unless, of course, everybody goes to the polls de- 
termined to give a vote of confidence in the national 
administration. Throughout the east I find that 
there is a great deal of dislike of Wilson the man 
for his aloofness and hermeticism; but there is noth- 
ing but admiration for Wilson the President. Odd 
how Wilson's frostiness pervades the popular 
impression of him, while everyone who has met 
him speaks of his graciousness, his unaffectedness, 
his ability to put others at their ease. 
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From Empey to Kirby 

A MYSTERY to everybody is why Arthur Guy 
Empey, author of “Over the Top,” was honorably 
discharged from the army captaincy within a week 
after his appointment thereto. All the newspaper 
men think they scent a story, but the story is not 
forthcoming. There can’t be much of a story 
though, for note that he was honorably discharged. 
The only explanation that I have seen of what has 
happened to this hero is that he was made a cap- 
tain by mistake. The explanation doesn’t explain. 
Empey has done excellent work in propaganda. His 
book is the most successful “call to the blood” of 
all the war books. It is not of record that he 
talked nonsense, like Private Peat, or that he be- 
came megalocephalic as a_ result of adulation. 
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There’s one good thing to say about him, anyhow, 
and that is that he is saying nothing, This makes 
me think Empey is all right. He isn’t demanding 
an explanation for himself, as is John H. Kirby, 
of Texas, who woke up the other morning to find 
that Mr. Hurley of the shipping board had let 
him out by consolidating his office of director of 
yellow “pine production with another office. Mr. 
Kirby says that there has been no failure to sup- 
ply yellow pine for ships or for anything else, that 
every order for that particular kind of lumber has 
been filled. Kirby, the lumber king, is a slick 
proposition as they say in Texas, but there’s no 
reason to suppose that he laid down on his job. I 
hear it hinted that he got his wires crossed with 
Col. House, Postmaster General Burleson and oth- 
ers. It is intimated that he may have been a friend 
of that Congressman Slayden who was not re- 
nominated because the President didn’t want him. 
Maybe he was a friend of that other relegated 
statesman of Texas, Jeff McLemore, who wanted 
\mericans to keep off the sea, as Coxey’s army 
had to keep off the White House grass. But how 
could this be, when “politics is adjourned?” ixirby 
is “in bad” with someone, that’s certain. And in 
this connection I wonder why the President didn’t 
put the kibosh on the nomination of a whole lot 
of Missouri congressmen who were wrong on the 
questions of going to war, arming merchant ships, 
conscription and such things? 
ofe of 
And Aaain Airplanes 

lr was a grizzled soldier man who told me in a 
club how to win this war. It will take too long 
a time to win it by fighting as we are fighting now 
in the Soissons-Rheims salient. It will cost us too 
much in men, whether nibbling or taking big bites. 
We must quit fighting the German army exclu- 
sively and fight the German people. How horrible! 
Yes, but how about German air raids on English 
towns and on Paris? The Germans reckon that 
air raids will scare their enemies. What more like- 
ly then that air-raids, rains of bombs from the sky, 
will affect the Germans the way they thought such 
things would affect the English and the French? 
That sounds like good psychology. The thing then 
to do is to send swarms of airplanes to bomb the 
German cities—any and all German cities. Carry 
the war behind the lines of the enemy, as they did. 
Build more airplanes. We shall need a lot, for I 
see that the cables tell of the deadly execution 
wrought by low-flying German airmen. They 
couldn’t do this if we had enough airplanes for 
army work alone. If we are short of supply for 
such operation, we would be shorter of supply for 
carrying the war to the German cities—even to 
serlin. We must take the war to the German 
people who, it seems, have not been told of the 
allied advance. It is going to be harder to force 
the Teuton armies back when they get to the Aisne, 
still harder to break through them if they get back 
on German soil. They have prepared for such de- 
lense, Therefore we must make it more of an 
air-war. I have an impression that we must speed 
up on airplane production until we shall so fill 
the air with our machines there will be no room 
for those of the Germans. The airplane, the little 
tank, the little eagle u-boat are war-winners if we 
can get enough of them, soon enough—but air- 
planes first, and last. Then we caa work and hope 
for the break down of Austria, the Italian advance, 
the release of Mediterranean naval power for use 
in the North sea, the calling off of Bulgaria and 
Turkey. This last collocation of events looks like 
a large order, but you would not think so if you 
could hear the members of the Italian commissions 
in this country talk about its probability. When 
my good friend Baron Amerigo Serao of the Italian 
publicity commission expatriates upon the anaemic 
condition of Austria, I can see the Italian army 
headquarters established in Vienna. The Italians 
want to smash Austria. They are always harping 
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on it. But they admit it would be easier if they 
had more airplanes. “How many airplanes should 
we have?” I asked my soldier man, and he replied: 
“As many as we can turn out, twenty thousand, 
fifty thousand, more if need be.” Now Secretary 
3Zaker and Secretary Daniels say that airplane pro- 
duction proceeds satisfactorily. Of course they do. 
But there are not wanting signs that Pershing doesn’t 
think so. There is reason in the proposal of a sep- 
arate department with a single responsible head to 
take care of airplane production. That Senator 
Reed favors it is not sufficient to condemn the idea. 
He might not like to have Mr. Hoover transferred 
to such a job, but otherwise Reed is on the right 
track. We should have a director of air warfare 
as Great Britain has—not altogether independent of 
army and navy, but not altogether a second fiddle 
to Baker and Daniels. 
of ote 
Harvey, Ford and Rumely 

I see that George Harvey says that Henry Ford 
is a friend of Dr. E. A. Rumely and interposed at 
Washington to protect Rumely from the conse- 
quences of his action in buying the New York Even- 
ing Mail with German money. This doesn’t sur- 
prise me. Rumely probably got next to Ford by 
professing pacifist purposes. Ford was, and is, a 
pacifist. He’s the right kind now. As for Rumely’s 
treason, I can’t see it. Before we got into the war 
he had a right to advocate Germany’s course; he 
offended then only against the President’s obiter 
dicta adjuration that we be neutral in word and 
thought. But granting that, it remains true that 
Rumely violated the law in concealing the true 
ownership of the Mail, He was required to dis- 
close it truly in statements to the post office author- 
ities. This he failed to do, both before we went 
into the war and since. There’s no getting away 
from this. Everybody knew that Ford and Rumely 
were friends. The latter thought he had perfected 
a farm tractor but ke had not. His scheme blew 
up. Ford found the tractor, or made it. It wouldn’t 
be unlike Ford to put in a good word for Rumely 
at Washington. But the capacity of Ford to get 
mixed up with fellows like Rumely or that German 
or Swedish baroness who cooked up the peace ship 
trip shows that Ford is better off and less danger- 
ous to himself and others in his factory or his bird- 
sanctuary that he is at large in a “sinfu’ warl’.” 
Col. Harvey doesn’t think Ford quite an innocent 
Parsifal; but after all that’s about what he is. 
And Col. Harvey would think so too if Ford wasn’t 
a friend of President Wilson’s. And if Ford did 
“front” to the President for Rumely, it did no 
good. Rumely is indicted and the Mail property 
is taken from him, We bet George Harvey himself 
has often gone to the front for a friend up against 
the law. He’s too good a fellow not to have done 
so. I don’t think Ford will be interned upon the 
strength of George Harvey’s latest denunciation in 
the War Weekly. 

Sale of the Evening Post 

ALL newspaperdom is moved by the sale of the 
Villard family’s interest in the New York Evening 
Post to Thomas W. Lamont of the house of J. 
Pierpont Morgan and Co. The paper is a great 
one. It is a clean one. It has noble ideals. The 
knockabout newspaper people condemned it as mug- 
wump, but we read it for its meat and its style. 
It put thought into its articles. It was always on 
the side of the angels, perhaps too frequently too 
good for human rature’s daily food. Purity in 
politics was its slogan. It was anti-radical. High- 
browed, Brahminical, upper-air-and-solar walk, silk- 
stockinged we called it, but we wrote to its lead 
either in accord or antagonism. The sale naturally 
stirs us up. Oswald Garrison Villard, a high-minded 
man, controlled it—a gentleman and scholar, if a 
bit uppish. He was or is considerably a pacifist. 
His father, Henry Villard, was a great railroad 
builder who came to New York from Germany hy 
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way of Belleville, Ills. He was one of the forty- 
eighters. With Villard were associated as editors 
giants like Lawrence Godkin and Horace White, 
worthy successors of Alexander Hamilton and Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant. Oswald Garrison Villard in- 
herited the spirit of the abolitionists. His aboli- 
tionism was directed against corruption, demagogy 
and war. The war came. The Evening Post 
swung rather slowly into line, though it condemned 
Germany from the beginning. Rollo Ogden was 
and is editor. Not infrequently Mr. Villard had 
to write articles for the paper he owned, taking 
issue with the paper’s position. But he let the 
editors run it. This shows that he wouldn’t use 
his money power to control or try to control his 
associates. But he was suspect in these wild 
times. He was accused of secret sympathy with 
Germany. And the paper wasn’t a big money- 
maker. Rollo Ogden and others took an option on 
it and then Lamont came forward as the purchaser. 
Mr. Villard took complete control of the Nation, 
a kind of weekly edition of the Post. There he will 
express his own opinions. The Nation is one of 
the best papers in the world for thinking people. 
I see some harsh things said about the fact that 
the Post is bought by Lamont the banker. We are 
told that a banker, especially a J. P. Morgan banker, 
shouldn’t own a paper. I don’t see why not. 
What’s the difference if a banker with millions or 
a Hearst or a Pulitzer or a Munsey with millions 
owns a paper? One man’s millions by themselves 
are no worse than another’s, and what newspaper 
millionaire has not heavy investments in privilege? 
Hearst has, so has Pulitzer, so has Munsey. Mr. 
Lamont is not necessarily worse than either of 
those men. He isn’t going to control the Post he 
says. He has turned it over to trustees. One of 
them I know—Henry S. Pritchett of the Carnegie 
Foundation. He used to be at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. He’s a first-class man in 
every respect, even if he doesn’t belong to the 
revolutionary respectables. Theodore N. Vail is 
spoken of as a progressive plutocrat. There are 
such. He’s not a Pinchot or a Perkins or a Billy 
Kent, but he will do at a pinch. He’s an inventor, 
a financier, a thinker, as well as a capitalist. He’s 
the Bell Telephone company, I believe. And he’s 
not like Newcomb Carlton of the Western Union. 
Ellery Sedgwick is a writing Bostonian, His oc- 
casional articles, signed “E. S.” in the Atlantic are 
fine in style, liberal in spirit. There’s nothing re- 
actionary about more than fifty-one per cent of 
him. These three trustees seem to de “free” enough, 
though of course they won’t run a paper like the 
Liberator or the Appeal to Reason. They are not 
party hacks, but independents, They won’t call for 
confiscation of capital or lynching of capitalists. 
They will be for civic righteousness. Though they 
will be willing to do anything for the poor except 
get off their backs—as Tolstoy put it. But I think 
they will be much more liberalistic than most people 
imagine. The Post used to be called a Wall street 
journal, and often is even now, but it is none the 
less a fact that the Post has often bitterly attacked 
Wall street’s men and doings, even J. P. Morgan’s. 
I suppose Mr. Lamont wants the paper to make 
money. The new management may dilute the pa- 
per’s intellectual exaltedness. They may make it 
less professional or academic. They may print 
murder stories or prize fights, which they don’t 
now. They may make the society news longer than 
half a column. But then again they may not. They 
may and probably will stick as closely as they can, 
consistently with the change in world conditions 
and with the need of revenue, to the traditions of 
the Post’s glorious one hundred and seventeen years 
of existence as an intellectual and honorable news- 
paper. Mr. Villard will bring the Nation into bet- 
ter step with the new music of the Zeitgeist. It 
may become a great deal more liberal. It should, 
as a natural result of the something like persecu- 
tion Mr. Villard has endured for opinion’s sake. 
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The Garrison in his name comes from the family 
of William Lloyd Garrison and that’s good blood 
if ever there was any. Most of the big dailies of 
New York touch upon the sale of tiie Post in terms 
of reserved compliment. They don't know yet if 
it means a heavily backed competitor in the field. 
They may “just have to” denounce the Post as 
owned by the house of Morgan, one of these days. 
Newspapers are largely “fake” in taeir civic right- 
eousness. They are ruthless “combineers” even 
while ostensibly fighting each other. They “hold 
up” advertisers, bull-doze office holders, employ 
thugs to break newsboys’ strikes, maintain spies in 
the offices of their rivals, raise prices when they 
can. They are just as bad as many of the big 
trusts and big magnates they abuse. There never 
was a political boss that wasn’t an easier boss than 
Pulitzer or Hearst, delighting in making men only 
to break them, and never overlooking the main 
point of “getting the money.” On the other hand 
they have done great public servic., Just as men 
like Morgan and Harriman have done, The Post 
style of journalism hasn't been Hearstian or Pu 
litzerian. Much as it might do of good in that 
King Cambyses’ vein, probably it will do more in 
the long run along its old lines of reconciling pol- 
itics with principles and leading peop!e to a liberal- 
ly cultural attitude towards life and its problems. 
ofe ofe 
Norman Angell 

One of the most noted men in the world is Nor- 
man Angell—pronounced angel. He’s the author 
of the book, “The Great Illusion.” War is “the 
great illusion,’ he proves. War doesn’t pay any- 
body, not even the winner. War is bad every way 
you look at it. He wrote his book to prove all 
this. Then the war came right on, unmindful of 
what Mr. Angell said. And it’s not a sure thing 
ihat the war will not prove that Mr. Angell was 
right. It will if what we are in the war for wins. 
Mr. Angell thinks a war to make war impossible 
is the only tolerable war. He’s for the war because 
it is a war against the power that has most deified 
war. I met Mr. Angell the other day—a pleasant 
man of grayish tone,—gray with « itouch of helio- 
trope pink, a modest man who talks very carefully. 
So carefully that I’m not here understgod to be 
interviewing him. He is in this country on some 
business connected with the British Labor party. 
That party weuld like to find out why the United 
States doesn’t let the delegates go to the Stockholm 
conference to discuss an international laborite peace. 
1 don’t know that Mr. Angell has found out. I 
think it’s because Sam Gompers will have no truce 
with socialism and the administration owes so much 
to Gompers that it lets him have his way. Maybe 
Gompers will be more inclined to the British Labor 
party’s programme when he gets some six or eight 
or ten million more men into the labor unions— 
as he is doing steadily with administration aid. 
Then Gompers will do something in politics, direct- 
ly. There is opposition to Gompers’ idea, but the 
President must stand with Gompers, who has the 
organization that counts. But for Gompers—no con- 
scription, probably no declaration of war, certainly 
no end of strikes in this country. Mr. Angell says 
that British Labor is with Wilson all right, but it 
can’t understand Gompers’ limited vision, seeing 
nothing but trades unionism. Gompers sees in some 
British laborism concealed Germanism, peace traps, 
etc. And Gompers doesn’t want the United States 
generally to get to thinking of union labor as too 
much Bolsheviki. However, these are my opinions, 
not Mr. Angell’s. I should say that Mr. Angell 
sympathizes with Lord Lansdowne’s peace talk. He 
quoted from Bacon that more harm comes from 
confusion than from error. Lansdowne fears the 
evils that will come from coniusion, growing con- 
fusion not only in Great Britain, but in all Europe. 
I’d say Lansdowne sees danger to landlord rule 
of England if the war can’t be stopped by negotia- 
tion. And Lansdowne quibbles. The Allies will 
negotiate when the power that started the war sug- 
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vests something negotiable. Mr. Angell may be in 





Parliament himself one of these days as a Laborite. 
He likes the President’s peace talk, if it isn’t war 
talk, but he could wish it were more definite, spe- 
cific. At least say I, Wilson is as definite and 
specific as Wilhelm Hohenzollern. But Mr. Angell 
wonders if there’s to be a war after the war, if 
labor is to have a place at the council table when 
peace shall be made? He'd like to see this country 
adopt the British Labor party’s programme. So 
would I, in the main. He thinks labor is going to 
dominate governments after the war and that when 
it does the making of the new world will begin. 
In England the truce between parties is broken. 
Thus are announced labor conditions in three hun- 
dred constituencies and work to that end is going 
on in one hundred others. Labor is raising a half 
million dollar campaign fund Now Northcelitfe 
wants a general election. I[f the election were held 
now on the issue of keeping or letting go of Lloyd 
George, the premier would win. No swap- 
ping horses while crossing a stream. Labor doesn’t 
want an election now. If peace comes, then an elec- 
tion would suit labor, for labor would get together. 
It is now somewhat divided. There are bitter end- 
ers in plenty who want nothing till Germany’s de 
stroyed. With war out of the way labor would 
solidify for the new social order—conscription of 
wealth, nationalization of mines, coal distribution, 
control of agricultural land, etc. Above all things 
restoration of pre-war conditions as to union la- 
bor’s relations with employers. For the war the 
unionists gave up the whip hand. Just now how- 
ever there are unionists who want a Lansdowne 
ministry, and unionists who want war to a knock- 
out: unionists who want an international labor peace 
conference and unionists who won't man ships to 
transport delegates to any conference Germans have 
anything to do with. There are Ramsay Macdonald, 
Philip Snowden, W. C. Anderson, pacifists; Have- 
lock Phillips, a bitter ender; Arthur Henderson, 
who’s for a Wilson peace. But Lansdowne wants 
to know what is a Wilson peace. So Labor can’t 
well unite until there is peace. But after peace— 
well Lloyd George will follow the Chamberlain 
curve from radical to tory; there will be a reac- 
tion like that of Campbell-Bannerman from the 
Boer war,—a tremendous victory. Maybe Lans- 
downe will be the Campbell-Bannerman of the re- 
action and lead the first cabinet after Lloyd George. 
Mr. Angell sees no prospect of success for Milner, 
Curzon, Cromer, Carson and that crowd. He thinks 
Ireland will be a dominion like Canada, but he 
doesn’t know whether Ulster will be allowed to flock 
by herself. It would not surprise him, however, if 
J. Ramsay Macdonald the pacifist, the handsomest 
man in England, the most abominably abused man 
who ever was in politics, should be the head of 
the second ministry after that of Lloyd George, for 
then labor will control and the king ceuldn’t help 
but call Macdonald to form a cabinet. Mr. Angell 
is pretty radical, but he doesn’t look for the elim- 
ination of the king at an early date. But he’d like 
it if American labor would take the socialistic step 
forward that British labor has taken, and then the 
proletariat of the world would be closer together. 
There’s no doing away with war save through the 
power of international labor. It can by a sort of 
strike through political power, put a veto on war. 
That Mr. Angell thinks should be the very core of 
the League of Nations that is tc be. But he doesn’t 
like the prospect of two leagues of nations. He 
doesn’t relish the threat that the longer Germany 
protracts the war the more she will have to pay 
through exclusion from the markets of the world. 
All the same [ should say that such a threat is 
likely to get under the hides of the men who started 
the war that Germany might master the trade of 
the world. It is better as a threat, I should say, 
than as a performance in policy if we want peace 
to last. Mr. Angell agrees with Mr. Arthur Ran- 
some that the Bolsheviki have a good working 
government and are doing pretty well. The emi- 

















ores in England, France and this country are of 
the old ruling propertied classcs and they have un- 
due influence. They want their lands back. Ray- 
mond Robins speaks enthusiastically of Lenine and 
his sense and judgment. All these men are agreed 
that anything in the way of intervention that looks 
the least bit like an attempt at restoration of the 
old regime, royal or autocratic or bourgeois, that 
tends to take the land from the erstwhile landless 
to whom it is given in proportion, will drive the 
Zolsheviki into combination with Germany. Mr. 
Angell says there’s no need to intervene, that the 
new border states that Germany has tried to set 
up will make all kinds of trouble for her, will in 
fact set up the new eastern battle line that the 
interventionists are talking about. Courland, Lith- 
uania, Esthonia, Ukrania—these will keep Germany 
busy on the east and the assasinations of German 
envoys show the way Russian mass feeling will 
drift if not diverted by an intervention for the 
“dark forces” and with Japan in the lead. Mr, An- 
gell, you'll see here, as in a glass, darkly perhaps, 
is a most interesting man. When he gets back home 
he will have something interesting to say about this 
country and its labor elements. He will say noth- 
ing stranger perhaps than what he told about the 
one union that stands out in Great Britain against 
taking intellectuals, professional men or bourgeois 
people into labor union fellewship. What union 
would you guess that is? Well, its the musicians’ 
union. How’s that for the paradoxical? No more 
paradoxical however than the fact that the Great 
War is proving, at least to the author, the thesis 
of Mr. Norman Angell’s book, “The Great Illusion.” 

wo of 
Comics and Sich 

I was at a little party the other night and talk 
turned to the merits of the comic pages of the daily 
papers and the artists thereof. A vote was taken and 
Jean Knott of the Journal was voted best. Quite 
a tribute to win big in a hotel vote of ten over 
Goldberg, Ketten, Powers and George McManus. 
I recalled that Jean Knott was getting about $60 
per week doing his “Penny Ante” pictures for the 
Post-Dispatch about three years ago. Then Mr. 
Hearst discovered him and secured him for a salary 
of about $10,000 a year. Now the Post-Dispatch buys 
{Xnott’s pictures from the Journal. The New York 
IVorld which didn’t publish them when they were 
produced in St. Louis and in its own parent paper 
the Post-Dispatch now buys them from Hearst. All 
of which shows—what it shows. Knott knows the 
humor of the great American card game, and what 
he can’t imagine some millions of readers of the 
papers in which his pictures appear can. They write 
their ideas to Jean and he uses them as they appeal 
to him. There is more in the ‘balloons’ in which 
the conversation of the players are printed than 
there is in the drawing. In fact, drawing doesn’t go 
on the comic pages. Knott is funniest when he deals 
with ladies’ night at poker. His theory is that 
women don’t know anything about the game, that 
they break it up by inattention, by talk of dress or 
cooking or servants, by scandal-gossip and chicken- 
mindedness generally. That’s old stuff, but it 
catches on. It’s like the idea that women can’t 
know anything about business or politics or base- 
hall. I wonder if Jean ever got into a game with a 
woman-poker sharp? There are plenty of such games 
and such players to trim the unwary. Jean is 
funny but why make the penny ante pictures a sort 
of anti-feministic argument? I suppose that it’s 
because the people like that sort of thing just as 
they like the antique business and props of the so- 
ciety stage. Speaking of Jean Knott, I am remind- 
ed that George McManus, who still holds his own, 
is a St. Louisan. His father was the discoverer of 
the old Grand Opera House and a great story teller. 
George went to work in the art department of the 
Republic, when Homer Bassford, now of the St. 
Louis Times, was its editor. He was an artist then. 
He designed some truly beautiful posters. But the 
humorous streak in him asserted itself and _ his 
“Newlyweds” made his fame. The New York 
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IVorld took him on at some fabulous salary and 
then Hearst took him from the World at a larger 
compensation and now he’s as rich as a munitioneer 
or as Montague Glass, who wrote “Potash and 
Perlmutter.” What with books and plays, Glass takes 
in money almost but not quite as fast as Charlie 
Chaplin or Mary Pickford, who may or may not 
hecome Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks. On the street in 
Park Row the other day I saw Roy L. McCardell 
walking along unconcernedly, with no outward sign 
of consciousness of crime. No, I don’t mean the 
“larr Family,” though Roy has done over three 
thousand of the dialogues between Mr. and Mrs. 
Jarry and it’s a pulling “feature” in hundreds of 
papers yet, and it sells madly in phonograph rec 
ords, while some forty or fifty of the family scenes 
have been bought by the movies. No,—what I mean 
is that McCardell is the man who first suggested 
and put into execution the comic supplement out 
of which the comic page has grown. The “comics” 
have paid better than any other feature. They broke 
Puck and Judge, to all intents and purposes. These 
periodicals are still published, but they are not what 
they were, Hearst owns the first named, but even 
his millions have not been able to vitalize its mori 
bundity. People won’t wait a week for their comics, 
hut must have them daily, I mention the responsi 
Lility of Roy MeCardell for this, in order that the 
high-brows who hate the comics may know at whom 
to level their execrations. It was Roy, too, who 
first set the papers on to publish novelizations of 
moving pictures. He has done a great deal to 
supply the public stock of harmless—or is it harm- 
ful?—pleasures. He's the dean of all the newspaper 
humorists, | believe, and the father of more con- 
versationally quoted epigrams than any man in New 
York, not excepting Oliver Herford. Of the new 
men in literary journalism the one most generally 
approved just now is Don Marquis, who does a 
daily “colyum” in the Evening Sun, It is entitled 
“The Sun Dial.” Marquis caters to the profane 
vulgar even less than did Franklin P. Adams of 
the Zrtbune. He exploits the free verse and other 
expressions of .drchy, the office cockroach. This is 
excruciatingly funny in its ingenious absurdity. But 
Marquis is artistically effective when he satirizes 
the pretensions of literary and other cliques. His 
reviews of contemporary writers, sometimes accom- 
panied by parodies, are usually the exquisitry of scorn. 
He is not above praising anything he likes, but 
when he lets go about new verse or new thought 
or new politics, he is all a wonder and a wild de- 
light. His book “Hermione,” made up of articles 
in “The Sun Dial” is an almost Swiftian scarification 
of the simian followers of current intellectual cults. 
It would be all that if H/ermione were not such a 
dear, fragrant, kindly girl, whose pretensions are 
not more than skin deep; so that Marquis burns up 
the fake without doing anything to degrade the 
fakiress who has a good time without ever under- 
standing her “little group of sincere thinkers.” Don 
Marquis’ Hermione is a development of the idea 
of Roy McCardell’s chorus girl conversations. It 
carries the mistaken aspiration for better things to a 
little higher social plane. Roy writes for the millions, 
Don for the upper ten thousand. They both attain 
their objective. Marquis is a good poet too—a very 
good poet, fine in fiber, with versatility in co-or- 
dination of word and expression. He can be any- 
thing but flabby and he isn’t like so many newspaper 
poets, limited to the expansion of a simple, single 
emotional thrill or titillation. He has thought in 
him and a sense of inner form dependent upon the 
interrelations between things. And he’s not spec- 
ializing in cynicism at any cost. I don’t know that 
he does anything other than the Sun “colyum,” but 
if he does it’s good, be sure, wherever you may find 
it. But take Roy McCardell. There’s a wonder. 
He writes anything and everything—poetry, fiction, 
plays, movies, news, special articles, advertisements, 
it memoriam, resolutions, sermons, tracts or what 
you will. I don’t know that he has ever gone as 
far as Frank Harris, who proposed to write a new 
—and better—version of “King Lear,” but I wouldn’t 
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put it a-past him. He is as Briariean or protean in 
literary productivity as any syndicate and his work 
is a mine from which other writers may and prob- 
ably will dig precious ores and gems, endlessly. One 
thing they will never find in him, and that is some- 
thing mean in spirit. 
of ate 
At Detention Camp 

I NEVER get over my interest in the soldier and 
the sailor these days. They are everywhere. Every 
fine auto you see on the avenue has one of them in 
it. And with him some pretty girl, or an admiring 
mother or sister. And every hall room floor is 
peppered with them. Dance! I don’t see how they 
have strength for it after drill, or for drill after 
dance. And everywhere they and the girls are walk 
ing o' nights, head bent to head, arms locked! What 
a lot of nice fellows they are! I don’t hear any of 
them boasting or blowing. They are modest al 
ways, everywhere. They are not “fresh” but 
friendly. It’s splendid too that one of them is sel- 
dom seen under the influence of liquor, though in 
spite of regulations they can get booze if they want 
it. Ive seen them countlessly at cafes and dancing 
places and [I've noted that while they like “Over 
There,” or “When You Come Back,” the songs that 
really get them are ‘Keep the Home Fires Burn 
ing,” or “The Long, Long Trail.’ Last Sunday I 
was up at Pelham and saw the lads at the “Naval 
Training Camp.” There may be five thousand boys 
there. How nice they look in their whites! Some- 
how they suggest to me the thought of France's 
Pierrot, sad in gayety, gay in sadness. I was es- 
pecially interested in the boys in the detention camp. 
They are put in there and inoculated with typhoid 
and other things. They have to stay three weeks. 
If at the end of that time they have no disease but 
what was shot into them and have got over that 
or those, they are loosed to the regular training. 
How sick the vaccination makes them for three or 
four days or may be a week! Sunday afternoon 
they were all out between their stockade of barbed 
wire. About twelve feet outside that: stockade runs 
a second barbed wire barrier. At this second bar- 
rier stood the visitors to the boys, talking across the 
space and the two fences. They were all their 
women folks, their fathers, brothers and pals, and 
sweethearts innumerable. There could be no secrecy 
in conversation. Everything had to be shouted. 
Some of the boys and visitors tried to talk guard 
edly, but most of them didn’t. They talked of 
family affairs, of the family dog or canary, of food, 
of cigarettes, of tooth brushes, of—well of whatever 
you'd think a boy just away from home and in 
How are you feeling?” was 


“a 


camp would talk of. 
one universal question. And “Fine” a_ universal 
answer. Another query was “Do you miss us,—or 
me?” To that: “Sure, but—this is fine and dandy 
here,” or “Sure, but—you’ll be back soon.” Moth- 
ers asked if the boys needed anything. Oh, noth- 
ing, except some cigarettes of a particular brand. 
Didn't the boy want some clean underclothin; 

No, he washes his own clothes. And from. the 
visitors there was cast through the air over the 
stockades a continuous shower of packages, deftly 
caught by the boys. Now and then a girl threw 
short and screamed, but the package was recovered 
with a cane or umbrella handle and then thrown 
with a more accurate calculation of trajectory. The 
hoys stood at the fence and munched cake or 
candy or pie. They stuffed packages up under 
their jackets or even in their puttees. And _ the 
boys clung to their fence, and the visitors .to theirs, 
and asked and answered questions over and over 
again. There were women crying and men com 
forting them, and boys saying “Don’t worry, moth 
er.” And kisses were blown across the intervening 
space. What struck me was how much the scene 
was like the one I’d witnessed thousands of times 
in jails and penitentiaries—and a few times in con- 
vents. Just so parents, wives, sweethearts and 
friends must talk to prisoners, and visitors to Visi- 
tation or Carmelite nuns. But, of course, boys 


shot full of disease germs cannot be trusted too 
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close to the people, and people cannot be exposed 
to what the boys might give in the way of 
ailments. While I was there a rain came up. Through 
a long drizzle everyone held on to the visit. There 
came a small deluge and the greater number took 
to shelter, though some few stuck it out and took 
advantage of the condition to say things that could 
not be greatly overheard, and left at last looking 
more like immersionists and complete at that, than 
sprinklists. To the weather wetness was added the 
wetness of many tears as the visitors left. It was 
picturesque, with both sadness and thrill in it to 
see the people leaving for the cars and trains. The 
war got into me again—and there welled up in me 
a regret not at all faint, that IT am a back number 
and can’t get into the war in any useful way. I 
was glad though that the boys were so well taken 
care of by preventive medicine, that while they 
were being strengthened and toughened against dis- 
case, every precaution is taken on the outside to 
keep the boys from infection from the outside. 
It is ironical, of course, that the government never 
cared so much about preventive medicine until it 
needed boys to kill and to be killed; but kaiserism 
is a thing one can rightly kill or gloriously be 
killed for, and after the war the precautions to save 
the life of the citizenry will be carried over from 
the system now adopted to protect and save the 
soldier. This feature of the world’s most murder- 
cus war will eventually save infinitely more lives 
than kaiserism and anti-kaiserism will have de- 
stroyed. How truly the boys who are in this war 
die that others may live! 


A Little Mystery of the War 
A Frencu aviator on leave was bidding me good- 
hye. He was to sail in a week, back to France. He 
was to be married within two days. I was half 
mad at him. In a whole day he hadn’t told a single 
hero tale. He'd been wounded—a mere trifle—it 


ad kept him in bed two months. How had it 
happened? Oh, just in the ordinary course of duty. 
Nothing more than that. Would he sail on a trans- 


port? Not much; no risk of tin fish for him. 
lfow was that? He would sail on a French ves- 
sel—and he named her. Big convoy, I supposed. 


No; not a convoy. No ship on that line had ever 
been sunk or even attacked by a submarine. How 
could that be? He didn’t know the why, only the 
fact. In France he heard that some French ships 
were not submarined because they carried the 
Swiss mail. Also he had heard that the steamers 
of this particular line were largely owned by Ger- 
mans. A French steamship line, largely owned by 
Germans! Can you beat it? Maybe the French 
ships were carrying food or other supplies for 
Switzerland and were protected by a convention 
vith Germany. Yes, but such protected ships are 
not permitted to carry combatants. The boy in- 
sisted he would sail on the ship of the line that 
the Germans have never torpedoed. T don’t under- 
stand this, nor does anyone to whom TI have spoken 
about it. It may be true. If so, it’s as strange as 
the fact that Spain has not gone into the war on 
the allied side, for Great Britain could have 
forced her in—most of her people more than will- 
inv too—any time these past forty-eight months. 
| hope the French aviator boy isn’t mistaken fatally 


in his information. 


o, .%. 
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An Educational Problem 

THere’s quite a discussion on in New York about 
the evening lecture course conducted by the board 
of education, A lot of radicals, chief among them 
\ndré Tridon, say this university extension course 
of instruction is no good. What’s the use of wast- 
ing money on talks about philosophy or literature? 
What the board of education should do is open 
up the schools in the evenings for a different kind 
of lecture—the kind that socialists like. Tell the 
people about the social organism, about its diabolical 
functioning under capitalists or privilegarian dom- 
ination. Give them the new progressive dope and 
forget all about Plato and Aristotle, the Lake poets, 
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Arctic discovery and so forth. Now the lectures 
ere delivered by old fogies, friends of the pol 
iticians of the dominant party, who get $10 per 
lecture. The people do not attend. They would 
attend if they were given good hot stuff. Make 
the lecture course another community forum, like 
the one that is conducted on a circuit of a dozen 
cities by Rev. Percy Stickney Grant and his as 
sociates. Throw the lectures open to quiz and dis 
cussion. Let in the light—mostly red. What a tield 
for propaganda of subversive ideas. The people could 
thrash things out for themselves. Dr. Leipziger, 
who founded the school lectures, was a radical, but 
he didn’t try to make the lectures radical. He 
thought the radicalism would come naturally, as 
men’s minds broadened. The board of education 
doesn’t want to turn every school house every other 
evening into a new Cave of Addullam. It doesn't 
want a lot of dangerous ideas turned loose all at 
once among the people who are intractable enough 
as things are. The Board holds to the old educa- 
tion that isn’t materialistic, that has not for its end 
mere bread and butter. Mr. Tridon thinks that the 
people need to be related to the world as it is 
through these lectures. The system should organize 
the lectures with a view to the especial pertinency of 
subject matter to racial predominance in certain 
neighborhoods. Especially everybody is agreed the 
lectures should inculcate Americanism. They should 
tell the people what this government is and how 
best they can use the government. (I think, by 
the way, there’s a very good book on that subject, 
informing folks of what the government can and 
will do for them, upon simple request.) Edward 
J. Wheeler, editor of Current Opinion, fosterer of 
poetry and promoter of the International Forum 


hool 


a kind of city Chautauqua, doesn’t think the se 
lectures should invade the forum field, but he would 
give it a trial in a few neighborhoods. He thinks 
that the people need less science and literature and 
more history and current topics. The system should 
take advantage of all the curiosity excited in men’s 
mind by the various aspects of the war. Tell them 
that which they are most anxious to know about the 
great upheaval. That would let light into’ their 
minds on economics and sociology. At present the 
lectures aim at a kind of continuation of the more 
or less formal education of the public schools. The 
hoard of education rather believes this is the right 
thing, that the pepole are not ready to direct their 
own education. I have noticed that, in the view 
of some folks, the people are never ready for any- 
thing they want to do for themselves. And yet I 
don't think that the people would direct their own 
education properly if the board of education 
should turn over the lecture course to a lot of soap- 
box talkers. So the argument goes—or stays. It 
is between the idealists, who have a lot of practical 
proof of their rightness, and the pragmatists, who 
too often are loose idealists as to what is practical, 
New York might try a little of both kinds of lec- 
tures. I was talking this over with a prominent 
progressive in politics, education, economics and 
everything else. “Well,” said he, “they are all 
talking wild. The lectures have never attracted 
people. Maybe it was the fault of the lecturers 
at $10 per lecture. There have been lectures of 
all kinds. None of them draws. The people are not 
interested. We should continue to try to interest 
them, certainly. The experiment doesn’t cost much. 
It’s worth what it costs. But what do the people 
want—the people, I mean, who are supposed to 
want something other than what they now enjoy 
with modified intellectuality? The only thing that 
I can see they want is movies and more movies. 
I think we had better take our cue from that and 
hitch up the lectures to the movies. At present 
there’s no real general interest in the school lec- 
tures. There’s no excitement about it save in the 
columns of the Evening Post, none of whose read- 
ers ever goes to one of the lectures, but alli of 
whom are fit in their own opinion to lecture any- 
body or everybody. Oh, yes; there are the Social 
ists. A course of Socialist lectures would not in- 
terest even Socialists for very long, let alone or- 
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dinary folk who can't be interested in their own 
sufferings much beyond the duration of a campaign 
at the end of which they vote for some man or 
against another for some reason absolutely unrelated 
to the things lecturers of any kind talk about. Make 
the schools evening movies and work in the lec- 
tures unbeknownst like and we'll get the people.” 
Phere’s food for reflection in that. But beyond 
that is the fact that we must not let the instruction 
of the people, especially the foreigners, in Ameri 
canism, lapse. The schools are foci, around which 
people should be drawn together. And this is true 
of other cities as well as of New York. The In 
ternational Forum is doing a good work along 
radical lines which it would be unwise to extend in 
to the schools. There are too many people who 
co not believe in the Ferrer school. We don’t want 
too much politics—Nealpolitik or Weltpolitik—in edu- 
cation by the states. See what they did to those 
once—and let us hope again—dear, kind folk of 
Germany. The old education, any old education is 
better than that kind, that hate education. We 
don’t want education of class hatred or race hatred. 
I’m inclined to the old school education as after all 
the best. It has given us a lot of good things and 
good people—even good, indeed some of the best, 
radi¢als—like Gilbert Murray, for a modern in- 
stance. 
ote ate 
ree Scas 

Down on Coney Island a lot of tellows with bath 
house privileges got too gav. They fenced off the 
ocean and wouldn't let people go into it without 
paying an admission fee. Some folks objected and 
took the matter to court. The court, not the highest, 
but still a court, says that the bath-house men can 
charge for admission to their bath-house, but not to 
the sea. This is good law. The sea helongs to 
everybody. Germany ordered us off it and watch 
what will happen to Germany. But the land belongs 
to everybody too. Watch and see what will hap 
pen to the landlords who think the land belongs 
to them, when this war is over. Even on Coney 
Island, though “coney” means rabbit, the people are 
not rabbits, existing for the benefit of the land sys 
tem’s game-keepers. Coney Island beach law is a 
symbol and a sample of what the world law will 
be as to both land and sea ownership one of these 
days. 
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Never Again 

A THING that makes me tired is the talk of people 
about when things are to be restored to the normal, 
that is when the old conditions shall have been re- 
established. Never again will things be as they 
were. There’s the man who thinks business is going 
to be as it was. Impossible. Why for years after 
the war we shall be rationing supplies to the ex- 
hausted nations of the world. We shall have to 
distribute things so that they’il be sure to go all 
around for the reconstruction of the world. Shall 
we set up tariffs and such things to prevent res- 
toration and reconstruction? Or let business, big 
or little, charge all the traffic will bear? Never! 
The railroads, the packers, the flour millers, steel 
makers, big business of all kinds, will never come 
completely out from under regulation. There has 
been a vast taking of stock of the world and the 
supplies will be more fairly distributed, not only 
among men, but among nations. The government 
finger now will soon be a whole and a powerful 
land in every business pie. We shall have illimitable 
social reconstruction, beginning with the reconstruc- 
tion of wounded men from the war. We shall have 
the government training, educating, looking after the 
health of every man in universal service. Instead of 
insisting on business fissiparation, the government 
will pull business together but unfang it of power 
to extort or oppress. We shall have increasingly 
more collective bargaining. Unionism will be strong- 
er, not weaker. There will be prohibition for awhile 
and then about the time the excesses of a “restora- 
tion” are due, we shall have a regulation of liquor 
to defeat the fanatical puritan on the one hand and 





the vested interest in drunkeness on the other. 
There will be free trade—after a long time, but I 
doubt if trade will ever be as absolutely between in- 
dividuals as it was of yore. Nations will mix in 
with the individuals and to that extent will do what 
all along protectionists mistakenly thought — they 
were doing—trading with one another. The old 
world is gone. Don’t waste good time listening to 
people who talk of the world reverting to old con- 
ditions. 
ofe of 
Publishers’ Woes 

Tue big publisher was dictating a letter when | 
dropped in. It was a letter in answer to one the 
like of which he had never received but once before 
in thirty years. An author to whom he had advanced 
a goodly sum in royalties, had received a statement 
showing that the book on which the royalties were 
advanced had sold to an extent that netted a sum far 
less than that prepaid. He wrote to say that he was 
going to forward the amount in excess of sales that 
he had been overpaid. Wonderful and more wonder- 
ful and beyond all whooping! “Thank heaven, we 
have some consolation and compensation,” said the 
publisher. And then he went on to tell his troubles, 
They are all due to the war. Hearken to the tale! 
the government has issued an order requiring all 
publishers to curtail by fifty per cent the output of 
all educational books for the period of the war. Mis- 
cellaneous books are to be cut twenty-five per cent. 
The cut is to be made in the number of books, not in 
the amount of paper used in the books. The saving 
in typesetting, paper, printing and distribution will be 
small. There is a real danger in the reduction of 
the number of educational hooks. It lies in the 
fact that it will tend to prevent the publication of 
new books to conform to the changes in methods 
of teaching, to the additional subjects brought for- 
ward by events and to the necessity for greater ef- 
ficiency. The publishers will not print new books. 
They will decline all books which their experience 
proves will have small sales. Scientific works will 
suffer, Publishers will try to save money on their 
hooks, of course. They must. Prices of paper and 
labor have advanced enormously. The $1.50 book 
is no longer possible. There is no telling where costs 
will stop. The reduction of the number of books 
printed won't help save paper if the books sell to 
any great extent. A reduction of the amount of 
paper used would be a better method... That was 
done in England. The English publishers issued al- 
most as many books as before the war, but they 
reduced the weight of the paper and trimmed the 
magazine close. Thus boks were reduced as much 
as twenty per cent in bulk. But what puzzles an or 
dinary person is why educational books should be 
cut down more than other books. It is easy to un- 
derstand why book publishers are forced to cut 
their output more than the newspaper publishers. 
The newspapers have more influence, can make more 
trouble. The book publishers think they are get 
ting the worst of it. I hear it said that one or two 
big concerns that publish the greater number of 
educational books will benefit by the government 
order. They have orders from many states. They 
filled those orders when production was cheaper. 
They have a good supply for the future and won't 
have to print any educational books. They are on 
easy street. Smaller publishers have contracts with 
states and cities and counties for a lesser number 
of books, If they have to supply the books now 
they can’t do so according to contract specification 
as to weight, margins, binding and so forth. If 
they should, they’d go broke. If they don’t, they 
may be sued on their bonds. And all this, the book 
publishers say, without really saving much paper 
or much labor for war work. There is going to 
he trouble too over deciding what are educational 
hooks, so many volumes that are not technically text 
books being used adjunctively to the college cur- 
ricula. Will they be cut down too, or eventually 
cut out altogether? And won’t the new rule shut 
out authors? It certainly will. That w wuld be all 
right if the right kind of authors would be choked 


off. But they won’t. The worst authors will prob- § 
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ably flourish. The publisher who finds his original 
cost of production advancing must cut down on 
royalties to the author or raise prices to the jobber 
and retailer. There will be a little of both. In 
any event there will be a less ready acceptance of 
manuscripts from authors. The writing men are 
going to suffer because of the government order. 
The writing man, it may be said, won’t lose much, 
but what little he does lose he will feel. Still, the 
amount of money paid to authors is quite large. In 
a booklet entitled “Hints to Authors,” published by 
the Macmillan company, I find the statement that 
the publishing house paid in twelve years to authors 
$3,835,082.75, and to stockholders $1,576,265, or less 
In 1905 the 
same company paid authors 64% per cent and 78 per 
cent in 1917. 
amounted to $468,884, and the stockholders received 
£127,000. From these statistics it is evidently not in 
erder to quote Byron’s phrase, “Now Barabbas was 


than thirty per cent of the total profit. 


In the last year the authors’ royalties 


a publisher.’ The book publishers don’t see how 
they can meet the demand that has been voiced for 
cheaper books. The average trade price of a book 
is 86 cents. The estimated increase in cost of a 
book is that it will go to 97 cents. In that case the 
publisher would lose at the old rate to the seller 11 
cents on each book. At 86 cents to the trade and 
$1.50 to the public, the jobber and the retailer shared 
the difference of 64 cents. They will have even less 
to share under the new dispensation. ePublishers are 
going to have trouble too over the new postal zone 
The book advertised at $1.50 by the New 


York publisher cannot be sold at that price in San 


laws. 


Francisco under the zoning system. The postage will 
be too heavy. Mitchell Kennerley tells me that he is 
going to meet this condition by publishing his books 
at a certain price to the retailer and let the retailer 
sell them at whatever advance may be necessary to 
take up the postage charge. There is a direct sim 
plicity about this that is charming. It will have 
no bearing, or at least not such a heavy bearing, up- 
on books that are sent out by freight, though freight 
charges have gone up and will go still higher. Let 
us pause a moment to sympathize with the poor 
publisher. 


Service Flags 

IN my peregrinations [I see that great business 
houses of various kinds, public service corpora- 
tions and the like make a point of displaying large 
flags with many service stars. The corporations 
take great credit to themselves for those employes 
I don’t see that 
The employes either went 
as volunteers or as draftees. What have the em- 
ployers to do with it? The companies have not, as 


who have gone into the service. 
any is coming to them. 


« rule, sacrificed anything through their men’s go- 
ing into service. To me the big business houses’ 
well, funny. Often when 
I think of the way the flags are capitalized, this 
use of the service flag looks like a contemptible at 
tempt to steal the glory of the boys in the forces 
A sacred thing like 
service should not be debased to the uses of ad- 
vertisement. 


service flags mostly look 


and use it to glamour business. 


If the heads of the concerns I’m writ- 
ing about will think about the matter, I’m sure 
they will see the point. Honors for service belong 


to those who serve. 


2. of . 
Ad — of Ad 


With the Londons in Hawaii 


By John L. Hervey 

HOSE writers of whom it may with justice 

be said that their lives were more interesting 

than their works—I refer only to those whose 

works the world has agreed to consider of interest 

“are perhaps the rarest of literature’s rare birds. 

Few, very few, and far, very far, between! Among 

them, however, I may name an American writer, 
but lately dead- -Jack London. 

This may seem rather a strong statement, I sup- 

Pose, in view of the fact that Jack London was, 

or is, if the verdict of his public be accepted—and 
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I think it must be—a writer whose books are, 
above everything, interesting. “Interesting” in the 
true reader’s sense, in that they are concerned pri- 
marily and always with interesting things, and that 
these things are presented in an interesting way. 
They say that the demand from the trenches in 
Flanders for Jack London exceeds that for any 


other writer. Which tells its own tale. 


Yet, as I have said, the story of his life, were 
it to be 
written, 


completely, authoritatively and effectively 


would prove more interesting than his 


works. It was a short life, amazingly so, when 
we come to think of those many books bearing his 
name, several of which have appeared since his 
death. It was no small feat merely to have crowded 
the writing of them into it. But really they were 
only a small part of his life. The “business of liv- 
ing” with him comprehended so much more that 
when how he lived through the years allotted to 
him comes to be told, it will, it must, be conceded 
to be his most interesting, his most engrossing ac- 


complishment. 


A great deal has been written, in one way and 
another, about Jack London, in the way of per- 
sonalia. J believe, indeed, a so-called “life,” or con 
nected sketch of his life, has appeared, though not 
it was serialized in a Pacific coast 
There have 


in book form 
magazine, on the morrow of his death. 
been hosts of magazine and newspaper articles, and 
the like. 


for the most part scrappy, superficial, or sensa- 


“Random reminiscences,” anecdotes, ana, 


tional, and, as a rule, of little value in the final 
appraisement of his personality and achievement. 
3ut the “Life,” that sustained, authentic and ab- 
sorbing narrative which we have a right to expect, 
is—may I say it without divulging any secrets? 
“on the way.” And when it comes, materialized 
between covers, what a feast it will be! 
Meanwhile, we will find Jack London best in 
those of his own books which are confessedly auto 
biographical and whose names are all familiar— 
and in those two which his wife, Charmian Kitt 
The first of these, “The 


Log of the Snark,” appeared something like half-a- 


redge London, has printed. 


dozen years ago and was the story which Jack 
London had himself written, under another title 
and from another point of view, of their South 
Sea odyssey in the boat which he named for that 
imaginary craft that first took form in the brain 
of Lewis Carroll. Readers of both volumes found 
Mrs. London’s book just as absorbing as her hus 
band’s and among them were several reviewers who 
\s a literary debut it 
was, therefore, an uncommon success. Now she 
has followed it up with a second book, entitled 
“Our Hawaii,” from the Macmillan press. The 


major portion is devoted to extracts from the diary 


did not hesitate to say so. 


of the “Snark” expedition which were not utilized 
in the previous volume, with a postlude descriptive 
of the two returns to Hawaii which the Londons 
made in the last two years of the husband’s life, 
1915-’16. 
on Jack London it has upon so many other world- 


For Hawaii exercised the same spell up 
wanderers. It was to him the nearest approach to 
for the rest of his life, beginning with 1915—which 
intention, alas, he was able to carry to a so-short 
completion ! 

Books of travel—what a lottery they are! How 
many of them—and how few worth one’s while. 
3ut Mrs. Jack London presents something unique, 
a book of travel that is “written around” a cele- 
brated and uniquely interesting personality and writ- 
ten in a most ingratiatingly interesting way. It is 
a thoroughly feminine book, but that only adds to 
its attractiveness. Few women-voyagers have ever 
been more acutely observant, and few so well able 
to communicate to the printed page, without the 
evaporation of its charm, what their voyaging has 
charmed them with. There are many pages in this 
volume vibrant with light, life and color, delight- 
fully conveyed to the reader; many pages reveal- 


ing, as I have intimated, uncommon powers of ob- 
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servation and appreciation, and of fine descriptive 
value. And always we see the figure of Jack Lon- 
don, now in the foreground, now in the background, 
adding the interest of his personality and very 
The very unpre- 


tentiousness of the chronicle is one of its best claims 


human nature to the chronicle. 
upon us. Mrs. London never poses or attitudinizes 
or puts on any “side.” She aims to appear before 
us, aS a writer, naturally and unaffectedly as in 
propria persona she is-—and, incidentally, to por- 
tray her husband in the same way. And her suc- 
cess, the reader feels, is unqualified. Our benev- 
olent government, nowadays, has adopted the policy 
of discouraging travel by its citizens. Let me, 
therefore, suggest that “Our Hawaii” will serve 
excellently well for a summer holiday by proxy— 
personally conducted in the most delightful way, 
to a delightful region, and in the most distinguished 
company, 


‘4. S 
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Buckwheat Bloom 


By Harry B. Kennon 
EVER’LL fight a worse battle than that!” 
exclaimed a khaki clad boy, flinging himself 
down beside me on the car seat. 

I thought I understood, for I had witnessed the 
hoy’s parting from his folks at the station of the 
village of C—, Towa. His people, very evidently 
farmer folk—a man, two women and a couple of 
half-grown girls—hung on him until he had to run 
1 the moving train. The women were weeping. 
One clung to the boy as if she could never let him 
‘is his mother; the man 
with the set jaw his father.” Yes, I thought I un- 
“Saying good-by is pretty tough,” I ven- 


vo. “That,” I thought, 


derstood. 
tured. 
“Ves,” the boy replied, “it’s been tough the whole 
furlough. Where you from? . I had 
«a job as shipping clerk in Chicago when I enlisted 


Chicago? 


went right to camp from there ... they say 
I got ten days to see the 
folks. Been times I wish I hadn’t come. It’s been 
She kept feeding 


‘ , 
were going across 


hard for all of us, except mother. 
and feeding me up and jollying me about how | 
Was going to see the world, and she wouldn't let 
any of them say a word against my going. I don’t 
mean they wanted to—only, you know .. . they 
couldn't hide it. And then, this morning when I 
started, we couldn’t find mother anywhere. I wish— 


Rut I had to make this train.” 


“I thought the lady at the station was your 


mother,” I said, “the older one.” 
“No, that’s my oldest sister; she part raised me.” 
“That's 
our house over there in the trees,” he said. “Our 
track about here—Why, 


He leaned towards the window, pointed: 


farm runs down to the 
\lother ! Mother ‘iad 

The hoy lurched across 
Under his arm, I caught a glimpse 


me, his body half out of 
the open window 
of a small bareheaded woman standing in a field of 
blooming buckwheat. She was waving a white sun- 
bonnet. It was only a glimpse; the train rolled on. 
Presently the boy sank hack into his seat again. I 
thought I understood his silence. Yes, I thought I 
understood, 

Later, for we traveled some distance together, the 
soldier told me that his name was Ray Ellis. I en- 
tered the name in my note book and that night, in 
2 Cedar Rapids hotel, I jotted down what I have 
written here —the litthe mother bidding her boy 
good-bye, alone, from a distance, had beguiled my 
interest, The date of that notation was Aug. 
10, 1917. . This morning I read in the overseas 
casualty list the name of Private Ray Ellis, C—, Iowa. 

The buckwheat is blooming again under August 
skies; an orchestra of a thousand thousand bees 
makes the air all music. Somehow, somehow, I am 
sure that Ray Ellis closed his eyes to that music. 
Somehow I believe that his last waving banner was 
a white sunbonnet. 
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August Sale of Furniture 


This event offers opportunity for the selection of the BETTER kind of furniture at 
money-saving prices---distinctive furniture that goes to make up the ideal home in which 
all members of the family have an interest and are pleased to entertain their friends. 


More and more are people realizing the lasting influence of home furnishings, their 
part in character molding---that a chair means more than a mere something to sit on. 


NOW is the best time to select worthy furniture that will make your 
home a place to be enjoyed and admired—prices are advantageous. 


Suggs Vandewoorl amey 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 

















Letters From the People 


Attention, Mr. Bostwick ! 
St. Louis, August 2, 1918. 


To Orrick Johns, Poet, 
via Reedy’s Mirror: 
Bravo, Orrick Johns! Clamorously 

do I join you in the Greek chorus of 

protest against the stupid lerboten of 
the Man in Blue as to the legitimate 
use of our library loggia as the meeting 
place, the rightful resting place of our 
(such as you 


poets and philosophers 


and I and a few other choice souls 
whom I could enumerate, an I dared!). 
There should we be permitted to fore- 
gather at the blessed 
under the quickening stars, to discuss 


noon hour, or 
and decide the fate of nations; or ships 
and shoes and sealing-wax; or whether 
the poet is the highest type; or perhaps 
the last essay by Poet Johns in RrEpy’s 
Mirror, especially that 
graph in appreciation of Sara Teasdale’s 
anthology of love 
wherein could be found much food for 


pungent para- 


lyrics by women, 
thought and discussion—for instance, as 
to why “women are more sensitive and 
more honest than men” in their expres- 
sion of love (are they? and if so, why?) 
-—or why “men almost never come off 


their perch about love” (a statement that 
seduces me to the point of rabies, so 
much is it in line with my observations 
and research along that seductive line— 
how did you know that, Orrick Johns 

you, one of them?)—or we could de- 
cide whether, in being so open in their 
expression of love, “women have more 





courage than men, or less to fear’’—a 
delicate point, methinks, one worthy of 
thought—or, piquantly and naively, could 
we venture to amuse ourselves with dis- 
section of this war, as to whether it is 
just a squabble between crowned heads, 
or hetween capital and labor, or whether 
it is, aw fond, a sex war—woman’s will 
to power—O, millions of delectable and 
perilous topics of discussion could we 
tropound and elucidate, reclining on that 
inviting loggia ledge, lulled by the De- 
hussyian cadences of the dripping bird- 
fountain, our souls lured into follow- 
ing the flight of the doves, that drink 
and then wheel off into the dingy per- 
licus—but felas! we are a race devoid 
of the deeper appreciation of beauty— 
we copy a Greek meeting place of phil- 
csophers and poets, and then tack up a 
sign “keep off’—“‘no loafers allowed”— 
“move on, please’—a library loggia is to 
be looked at, not used. And so it comes 
to pass that you, our poet and philoso- 
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pher, are ordered off your rightful rest- 
ing place by an Official in Blue, repre- 
senting an unseen Keeper of Libraries— 
moment grotesque —a tragic comedy 
—an unconscious dramatization of us— 
the great U. S. But perhaps this gar- 
gantuan slaughter (which is a world 
revolution against ugliness) will ulti- 
mately teach us to love Beauty as she 
should be loved—not stiffly, hands-off-ly, 
pompously, as we love her now, but 
intimately, leisurely, as an inseparable 
part of our life of every hour, as the 
Greeks loved her—as you were loving 
her, Orrick Johns, when the Blue Uni- 
form ran you off the ledge of our li- 
brary loggia. Here’s hoping we may 
both get our heart’s desire, before we 
are too old to care—here’s hoping we 





may recline on that inviting ledge by 
sun-light and moon-light and star-light, 
deciding the destinies of the world, or 
any other old thing we may want to 
decide, with no Verboten staring us in 
the face with its ugly “keep off’—with 


no Blue Uniform blotting out our inm 
life—here’s hopin’. 
WILLIAMINA PARRISE 
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Interstate Prohibition 
Fayette, Ohio, August 3, 1918 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

If those who think Reedy is wi 
on the liquor question could be ® 
where I am for a time and watch4 
action of the Michigan authorities ai 
the roads, steam, electric and wage 
in breaking open private lunch bast 
and making a thorough search of 
vehicles to find booze, even though 
might be for one’s private use while 
a fishing excursion or a single @ 
outing, they certainly would change ™ 
minds in reference to prohibition. 4 





least they would oppose the Micii# 









law. You see, | am within two ®® 
of the Michigan line and go fii 
myself occasionally and know somes 
of this thing. It occurs to me thay 
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very thing for which we have created 
an army and are fighting the Germans 
in France, these Puritanical cranks are 
trving to build up in our own country. 
Away with them! The man who will 
20 to pieces on booze is a poor stick 
anyhow and sooner or later will go to 
pieces on something one way or another. 


Prohibition can not save him. 


For me I say damn prohibition and 


every other law or attempt at a law 
that 


raen’s conduct, improve their morals or 


is designed or tends to regulate 


establish their religion. Goodness is 
never and can not be legislated into men. 
The police do nothing but restrain, Po- 
licing is not intended to be constructive, 
and to police the Ohio-Michigan line 
in order to keep the Wolverene state 
dry, bone-dry, is too silly to talk about. 
Will it help prohibition? No. 
CLARENCE ‘THOMPSON, 


. 
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About Knitting 
Chicago, July 27, 1918. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

If the Mr. Dale, whose letter on knit 
ting conditions you printed in an article 
last week, is correct in his facts the gov- 
ernment should surely take some action. 
However, it does seem strange that so 
large and powerful an organization as 
the Red Cross should proceed extrava- 
gantly and wastefully. The Red Cross 
ranks with the government in the ven- 
eration and support of the people and 
we women who are knitting under its 
direction feel that we are serving our 
country. It is humiliating to learn that 
our labor is, to put it mildly, being mis- 
directed. I don’t believe Mr. Dale has 
studied all angles of the question. For 
instance, when he recommends that all 
knitting be done in factories by machin- 
ery aS a means to the conservation of 
labor as well as material, does he realize 
that the Red Cross knitting is done for 
the most part by very busy women at odd 
moments and that if knitting were con- 
fined to factories their labor would be 
lost? And recommends that 
shoddy or cotton be substituted for wool 
doesn’t he that from 
such material would not be nearly so 


when he 


know garments 
warm as woolen ones, and that warmth 
His state- 


ment that handknit garments cannot be 


is what we are aiming for? 
made uniform as to size and weight is 


The 


who have been re- 


untrue as to all practical purposes. 
millions of women 
quired by the Red Cross to ravel their 
work and do it over again because per- 
haps a scarf wasa couple of stitches out 
of measurement or the sweater half an 
inch too narrow can testify to this. It 
has always seemed to me that this ex- 
treme care was unnecessary, because 
neither are our soldiers uniform as to 
size and weight and all have to be fitted. 
Mr. Dale quotes a military authority to 
the effect that the men in the trenches 
have no use for scarves, sweaters, wrist- 
lets; granted that this is true, the boys 
in the training camps and the aviators 
surely do need them. If the government 
has no wool, of course we are willing to 
knit with some other material, but all the 
letters I have seen from the boys makes 
me want to keep my needles clicking. 


CATHERINE BRODSKY. 
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A First Showing of Suits 


for Early Autumn 


UST a peep of these Suits makes one want to 
J slip into the coats, to try the effect of new 
lines, to see what fashion has decreed for the 


coming season. 


And fashion has been extremely liberal, even 
with the restrictions of war times. 
erously lengthened the coats to a long, graceful 


She has gen- 


line from shoulder to knee; the tailoring is .ex- 
quisite—carefully made buttonholes, seams even- 


ly stitched, 
quality. 


linings of a_ better-than-ordinary 


The cloths are Bolivias, silvertone. duvedel- 


aine, 


men’s wear serges (particularly suitable 


for immediate traveling wear), striped broad- 


cloths and mixtures. 


Many are trimmed with 


bands and collars of rich fur, such as nutria, seal 


and Australian opossum. 


Suits for formal occasions and for afternoon 
wear are $79.50 to $185. Other Suits, for street 
and for less formal wear, are $39.75, $49.75 and 


* $59.75. 


Stix, BaeveFullerv 


(Third Floor.) 


GRAND-LEADER 


SIXTH-WASHINGTON-SEVENTH é& LUCAS 


Four Good Books 


By Thomas R. Mather 
The author of “Witte Arrives,” Elias 


Tobenkin, has “arrived” at least twice 
himself, for his recent novel “The House 
of Conrad” (Frederick A. Stokes & Co., 
New York) 


other book 


takes its place beside his 
as an excellent work of fic- 
tion. 


Gottfried Conrad, a “Lassallean So 
cialist” and an unyielding man of Prus- 
sia, arrives in New York in the spring 
of 1866 with the very firm intention of 
establishing on these shores a_ family 
which shall regenerate the entire Ameri- 
can economic order and whose sons 
shall be the fathers of a social revolution 
in this country. An independent, staunch 
young man with his eyes in clouds of 
theory is Gotlfried, and married to his 
gentle housewife Annchen. To them a 
son is born; to be the future foundation 
stone of the new socialistic firmament. 
Will the //ouse of Conrad be founded 
America be thus 


This is the 


in this boy and will 
rescued from exploitation ? 
question to which the whole book is the 
answer. 

European old-world socialism does not 
apply in America, reasons the author. 


And 


the House of Conrad does not socialize 


The situation here is so différent. 


American life but is rather itself irre- 
\mericanized 
This 


however happens only after the family 


sistibly caught up and 


through its younger generation, 


has been heavily oppressed and sorely be- 


set by death, prison and disgrace. But 
at length the /J/ouse of Conrad estab- 
lishes itself in a quiet, chastened and 


stretch of 
And the 
Ameri- 


little 
homestead land in California. 


after all 


\merican way on a 


author thus says that 
canism is the thing. 
The 


not its 


this 
The 


“heart interest” and its moving charac- 


best of 


lesson. 


story, however, is 


best is rather its 
“The House of 
a book of labor, of 


ters so keenly drawn. 
trade 
and 


Conrad”’ is 


unionism, and of good incident 
life-true characterization. 
J 


bod 


“Pelle the 
Conqueror” by Martin Anderson Nexé 


A two-volume edition of 
is on the market from the press of Henry 
Holt and Company, New York. 
remarkable translation from the Danish, 
formerly published in four volumes (re- 
doubtless 
already known to many lovers of good 


viewed by Mr. Reedy) and 


literature, uses the method, as dves the 


This, 
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author of “Jean Christophe,” of telling a 
life-story without a plot; a single bio- 
graphic thread of one main character 
running from the cradle to the grave 
with only those broken plot weavings 
and fragments of fabric which are actual 
to life. The method of life one might 
term it. No attempt at art but all natural, 
real and straightforward. Thus is ac- 
complished what some among us choose 
form of literary 
fact 


highest 
this 


to think the 
art,—realism. In 
there is a difference between “Pelle the 


respect, in 


Conqueror” and “Jean Christophe,” for 
“Pelle” is more real to average life. Al- 
though “Christophe” is realistic in the 
inain, it is, as would be natural to the 
story of the life of a musical genius, 
highly “romanticized” and sentimental- 
ized; whereas “Pelle” is the plain account 
of a man of labor. It will come home to 
many indeed who are not geniuses and 
not sophisticated by art. Pelle rises from 
the great poverty of his boyhood through 
the industrial order to ultimate victory, 
and the story of the struggle along the 
way will long be read by the lovers of 
the truths of life. 


J 
— 


This day of war has brought home to 
all the question of nationality and its 
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Just for Example---This $375 Dining 
Room Suite Is Priced During the 
August Furniture Sale at $297 


@We could give hundreds of other concrete examples of the notable savings made pos- 
A furniture sale in August is an event that by careful, judicious mer- 
chandising can easily save the patrons of an institution of this size, thousands of dollars. : 
And the calibre of the furniture is another important consideration. : 
resentative furniture builders have sent us many magnificently styled pieces and suites. 


sible by this event. 


@ The illustration shows a beautiful Queen 
Anne Period Dining Room Suite of Ameri- 
can Walnut. There are 10 pieces--a 60-inch 
buffet, a 54-inch extension table, a serving 
table and six chairs. 


upholstered 


@ There are other Dining Room Suites in a 
complete assortment of period an¢ modern 
styles, ranging in price from $145.00 to 
$500.00, 


Liberal Deferred Payments May be Arranged if Desired 


if VW 


Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Sts. 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail 
Missouri or the West. 


for $2 in Cash or $2.50 {n Merchandise. in 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books | 
Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 


@ There ‘is a special section for Library 
furniture, showing many overstuffed pieces 
in 
Priced from $95.00 to $300.00 


@In Bed Room furniture we are showing 
many handsome 
tion is directed to the selection of American 
Walnut Suites of four pieces, priced from 
$125.00 to $500.00, 
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DEVELOP YOUR TALENT 


Whether it is a talent for Drawing, Painting, 45th 
Design, Modeling, Illustration, Interior Decora- Year 
tion, China, Bookbinding, Pottery or Crafts, 

you owe it to yourself to make the most of it Opens 
and make it PAY. You can do this at the Sept. 23 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Skinker Road and Lindell Boul. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 




















bearing on the future, and it is not 
amiss that we as Americans should learn 
now and learn profoundly just what 
Americanism is. For, now, each nation 
is testing and should test its ideals and 
aspirations. Not only this, but more 
deeply should to-day test yesterday and 
learn yesterday’s lessons. After all, our 
ideals are written more in our history 
than in our daily life. We have theories, 
policies, and hopes now that appear in 
daily print; but we have them mostly as 
made and conditioned by our past. Men 
are what they are to-day because of 
their yesterdays, and so it is with na- 


tions. Thus one must hope to under- 
stand Americanism chiefly through its 
history; and it becomes an imperative 
necessity, especially in the education of 
those who come to our land with other 
backgrounds, that American history be 
1ead more widely than ever in the past. 
And all books dealing with America in 
the making or dealing with our great 
men are most opportune now. Not alone 
those books which treat of the main- 
trend policies and personalities, but also 
Looks which will give adequately, fairly 
and sympathetically, all the forces of op- 
position, resistance, contrary policies that 
have stood sincerely over against the 
course we choose. Hence, an excellent 
two-volume “Life of John C. Calhoun” 
by William M. Meigs (The Neale Pub- 
lishing Company, New York) should at 
this time be accepted by the public with 
favor. 

Indeed the two volumes are not only 
instructive and timely in respect to the 
showing forth of a great American 
statesman’s life but as stating the fairly- 
taken grounds of argument for policies 
which history has proved inexpedient, 
such as states’ rights, nullification, se- 
cession and others. It is good to see 
hoth sides of our then “national fence, 
and no one was so intimately concerned 
in the making of the standards of the 
southern side of the fence as John C. 
Calhoun. 


2 
“° 


In this connection another book worth 


attention is “The Soul of Lee” by Ran- 
dolph H. Mclkim (Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York). Mr. McKim 
was one of Lee’s soldiers and has pic- 
tured the great general with a most 
affectionate and admiring spirit. This 
book, unlike the above “Life of John C. 
Calhoun,” which is a complete biography, 
catches merely the essential points of 
Lee’s personality and gives only selec- 
tive detail. It is more a psychological 
sketch than a biographical study. There- 
fore, by reason of the author's purpose, 
the account lacks a completeness of fact 
that the reader of biography is likely to 
desire. But we must judge an author, 
to a great extent, by his intention; and 
Mr. McKim has carried out his inten- 
tion. 


Incidentally, this volume contains in- 
teresting facts about the Confederate 
armies—especially about the army of 
northern Virginia—which will please 
civil war veterans and all good Ameri- 
cans. But above other things is it worth 
noting that the author develops the thesis 
that after all the South did not fight to 
maintain the institution of slavery as 
such no more than did the North fight 
to abolish slavery as such. This fact, of 
course, is already well understood by 
historians, by the learned, and even by 
our schoolboys, but though understood 
is yet unrealized in the ordinary think- 
ing of every day when the civil war is 
the subject at hand. 

In order to understand the present 
we must read the past both pro and com. 
It is by such an understanding of the 
past that the future will some day see 
clearly how to settle its conflicts by rea- 
son rather than by passion and force. 
In the creation of an appreciation of 
Americanism; Americanism which will 


doubtless be one of the elements in the | 
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future structure of world-life; lives of 
cur great men, read and mastered, must 
of necessity have their place. 
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Coming Shows 
The Grand Opera House will open its season 
next Monday with a vaudeville bill headed by 
Lowando’s Topsy Turvy Riders, described as 
the funniest act in vaudeville. It consists of 


circus with three  snow-white 


back 


mistress, funny clown. 


a one ring 


Percherons, bare riders, pretty ring- 
There is a surprise 
finish which is a great laugh producer, An- 
other big feature will be Nancy Boyer and 
company in an excellent sketch entitled “Iler 
First Kiss.’”? Miss Boyer will be remembered 
by many who saw her at the American last 
season, when she starred in ‘The Little Lady 
from Lonesome Town.” She is a well known 
stock Other 
gram will be the Three Tivoli Girls, in “Ten 
Dewitt and Gunther, 
Size, an Act that 
Fogarty and Foster, ‘‘Foolish Frol 


Clubs, 


actress. numbers on the pro- 


Minutes of Harmony;” 
**Baby 


” 
Satisties; 


Eyes and Baby 


ics; Deuce of singing and _ talking 


comedians; Dorman and Glenn, comedians, vo- 
calists and dancers, and the latest comedy and 


animated weekly pictures. 
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““A Poor Unfortunate” 


His hoss went dead, an his mule went 
lame, 

He lost six cows in a poker game; 

A hurricane come on a summer's day 

An’ carried the house whar he lived 
away, 

Then a earthquake come when that wuz 
gone 

An’ swallered the land that the house 
stood on! 

An’ the tax collector, he come roun’ 

An’ charged him up for the hole in the 
groun’! 

An’ the city marshal he come in view 

\n’ said he wanted his street tax, too! 

Did he moan an’ sigh? Did he set an’ 
cry 

An’ cuss the harricane sweepin’ by? 

Did he grieve that his old friends failed 
to call 

When the earthquake came and swal- 
lered all? 

Never a word o’ blame he said, 

With all them troubles on top his head! 

Not him! He climbed on top o’ the hill 

Whar stan’in’ room wuz left him still, 

An’ barin’ his head, here’s what he said: 

“I reckon it’s time to git up an’ git, 

sut, Lord, I hain’t had the measles yit!” 


Julian Street, in “American Adven- 
tures.” 
fe } ee 


Recently a retired polftician of note 
was giving a young man about to break 
into the political arena a bit of advice. 
“I’ve been all through it, son,” he said. 
“I’ve had everything it is possible to get 
except the presidency. When I started 
in politics things looked very bright—I 
got positions of trust, big appointments, 
and everything I wanted. Now all I 
have after years of activity is a lot of 
warm enemies and cold friends.” 
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lhe welfare worker glanced around 
apprehensively as she entered the hum- 
ble dwelling. 


“Are you not afraid to 
live here? 


I do not see any fire escape.” 
“Law, no, miss, I don’t need one,” re- 
turned the satisfied slum-dweller. 
‘Whenever the cops come up after me 
I make my get-away over the roof.” 
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Marts and Money 


It is tediously dull on the New York 
stock exchange. In important quarters 
fluctuations are quite inconsequential. 
Even Steel common is moving aimless- 
ly and within narrow limits. Lately, 
these were 107% and 10834. The quo- 
tation reacted rather tamely to the cor- 
poration’s quarterly statement, which 
proved somewhat better than most 
traders had expected. It disclosed a net 
income of $52,399,483, against $48,449,817 
for the first quarter, and a net balance, 
after $1.75 on the preferred and $4.25 
on the common, of $19,017,375, against 
$15,052,302. The government’s share of 
profits was $58,716,250. In addition, the 
corporation set aside $32,000,000 in an- 
ticipation of new taxation for the first 
half of the year. It also announced an- 
cther increase in wages, approximating 
10 per cent, thereby making the total 
increase since January, 1916, virtually 75 
per cent. In its present bewildered state 
of mind, Wall street hesitates to draw 
definite conclusions from the report and 
the finance committee’s action. The cov- 
ering of short sales of Steel common was 
neither precipitous nor voluminous. 
This appeared all the more surprising 
because of tidings from France, which 
told of a continuation of the German 
retreat and of a return of the initiative 
to Foch. What bothers Wall street the 
most, at present, is the new plan of 
taxation. There are all kinds of con- 
jectures as to what ultimate effects might 
be upon corporate earnings and div- 
idend rates. Mathematical experts feel 
quite certain that numerous companies 
will be compelled to reduce payments 
to stockholders in order to keep their 
finances in comfortable condition after 
the new tax schedules have gone into 
effect. In this connection, cautious 
thinking is done in regard to the grow- 
ing proclivity of directoral authorities 
to declare stock or script dividends with 
the manifest purpose of fortifying their 
treasuries against unpleasant emergen- 
cies. Conservatism in the true sense of 
the word has been particularly notice- 
able of late among oil companies, In- 
stances in point are the Cosden, Okmul- 
gee, and Sinclair. The two last-named 
have suspended payments altogether, the 
Okmulgee taking such action respecting 
a quarterly dividend that had already 
been declared. As a result, the price 
of its stock fell to $3, after selling at 
$11 some time ago. The board of di- 
rectors of the Lorillard Tobacco Co. 
has decided to issue $6,062,240 author- 
ized common stock at par, with a view 
to procuring additional working cap- 
tal, necessitated by steady expansion in 
business. Common shareholders will 
have the privilege of subscribing at par 


‘to the extent of one-third of their pres- 


ent possessions. It is declared that main- 
tenance of earnings at current rates will 
enable the company to pay the regular 
dividend also on the new common stock, 
which means $3 quarterly, and, in all 
probability, satisfactory extra dividends 
from time to time to boot. Last April, 
the Lorillard declared a 20 per cent 
stock dividend. Two years ago, its com- 


mon stock sold at as high a price as 
23974; the current value is about 175. 
According to a dispatch from New York, 
the extraordinary state of things in the 


REG.U S PAT. OFF 


THE BEVERAGE 


—breaks the 
routine of training 


without breaking the rules 
—that is why it has been 
approved by the Army 
and Navy Departments 
and is sold and served 
in cantonments and on 


men-o’-war. 


Delightfully real-hop- 


flavored—and pure. 


Milk 


or water may or may not 


contain bacteria. 


Bevo— 


a pure product in itself and 
kept pure in its sterilized, 
tightly sealed and pasteur- 
ized bottles—cannot. 


The all-year-’round soft 
drink to train and gain on 


Manufactured and bottled 


exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 














The river and lake are 


most delightful in the day- 


time, but at night are chilly 


and cold. So come to the 


LORELEI 


and enjoy your swim. Water 


and air always agreeably 


tempered. 


Lorelei Natatorium 
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steel trade is accentuated from day to 
day. The present requirements of the 
government exceed supplies by over 
6,000,000 tons. From this it follows, 
necessarily, that allowances to purchasers 
of steel for ordinary purposes will be 
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Mercantile Trust Fireproof, 
Burglar Proof, Bomb Proof 
Safe Deposit. Vaults 


HE business of the Safe Deposit Department has 

grown proportionately with our other nine depart- 

ments, making it necessary to greatly extend this 
branch of our institution. 


@It is probably our most impressive department, inasmuch 
as the great steel doors to the vaults have every appearance 
of armored housings. 


@ The construction of these vaults may well be regarded as 
super-impregnable, as there is no way whatsoever by which 
they can become surreptitiously entered. Nor is there any 
way by which fire can reach the contents. 


€ The Mercantile Safe Deposit Box service is protective in 
the highest degree. The system is such that no one but the 
box holder can have access to his box. Writing rooms, 
coupon rooms, and private telephone booths contribute to 
your convenience. 


q@| You may deposit in your box Liberty Bonds, deeds, insur- 
ance policies, notes, your will, and valuables of every de- 
scription. They are absolutely safe and free from intrusion. 


@ All this safety and convenience accompanies your Safe 
Deposit Box, irrespective of size. The prices are as low as 
$5 a year. 


Visit Our Safe Deposit Department 


and see for yourself our responsible provisions for protecting 
your valuables. 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Member Federal 
Reserve System 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST---TO ST. CHARLES 


U. S. Government 
Protection 



































This Company has only one inflexible 
rule—“Individual Service and Courteous 
Attention.” All of our other regulations 
are for the protection and convenience of 
customers. We want to understand each 
customer’s individual needs—and apply 
or create a businesslike way to take care 
of them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE ST. LOUIS 
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10c and 25c 


















reduced still further Director-General 
Schwab has promulgated an order 
wholly forbidding steel shipments to 
foreign countries, including Japan. 
General Motors common is one of the 
popular specialties right now. Its quo- 
tation records changes of five or six 
points almost every other day. The 
character of trading is obtrusively 
plain. It indicates a petty, vulgar 
struggle between the two opposing ele- 
ments. The stock is rated at 145, 
which does not seem violently alluring, 
the dividend being $12 per annum, and 
last year’s minimum having been 741%. 
Some weeks back, sales were made at 
156 or thereabouts. The company is 
controlled by the Dupont de Nemours 
Co, and the W. C. Durant interests. It 
was organized in October, 1916, with 
the intention of acquiring the stock of 
the General Motors Co., incorporated 
in New Jersey in 1908. The common 
stock of the latter was hoisted to 850 
in 1916. Prudent people will hardly 
feel inclined to deal in chips of this 
variety, tall tales of wonderful pros- 
perity and “inside accumulation” not 
withstanding. It sometimes happens 
that market value is most materially 
above real value. Fo have seen quota 
tions drop sixty or seventy points in 
one year without rallies of consequence. 
Phe departmental report) on the cot 
ton crop revealed a serious loss in 
probable production one ol OVvel 
1.700,000 bales, the total being esti 
J mmated at 13,019,000, as compared with 
15,325,000 on July 1.) The gravest: re 
duction occurred in Texas, where 
drouth has been widely prevalent for 
months. The condition in that state 
is put at Ol. The highest percentages 
are reported by Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Tennessee, and South 
Carolina, in the order named. The 
probable production of Egyptian and 
Sea Island cotton in California and 
‘Arizona is put at 110,000 bales, against 
a total of 106,000 in 1917, Prices on 
the cotton exchanges registered sen- 
sational gains on the publication of the 
report, and further enhancement would 
seem inevitable, there having been ex- 
tensive selling for short account dur- 
ing July, with declines ranging from 
two hundred to three hundred points. 
It is a somewhat chaotic state of af- 
fairs on the cotton exchanges. For 
this reason, speculation is extremely 
risky and requires unusual ability to 
put up stiff margins. It has to be 
vigilantly attentive to reports respect- 
ing changing climatic conditions, of- 
ieial price regulation, and curtailment 
of output at the mills. Uneasy lies 
the head that deals in cotton these 
days. Railroad stocks made a_ poor 
display in the past few days, largely on 
account of misgivings or impatience 
concerning the procrastinating policy 
of Washington in the matter of draw- 
ing up contracts guarantecing rentals 
and dividends. One feels at a loss to 
understand the real reasons for the long 
delay. The vital points were deter- 
mined months ago. Owing to the un 
certainty, the Baltimore & Ohio has 
again refused to declare the regular 
semi-annual dividend on its common 
stock—$2.50. A similar reason may be 
assigned for the refusal of the St. 
Paul directors to resume dividends on 





their preferred stock, currently quoted 
at 75, as compared with a top mark of 
12514 in 1917, It should long since 
have become apparent to the powers 
at the capital that proper expedition in 
financial affairs is of the utmost im- 
portance under prevailing conditions. 
It facilitates the flotation of liberty 
loans by stabilizing or improving the 
values of securities. There should be 
no temporizing or evasive action in 
this respect. They pursue a much bet- 
ter policy in Great Britain. An “or- 
der in council” settles matters quickly 
and definitely. 
‘ 
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Local Quotations. 

In the Fourth street market the 
banking department continues to ex- 
hibit symptoms of reviving interest 
among investors in this class of cer- 
tificates, though business is not yet of 
large proportions. Some odd lots of 
Bank of Commerce were sold at 121 
the other day. This figure indicates 
an advance of about $13 over the min- 
imum set in 1917, At this moment the 


quotation shows a depreciation of’ 


three points. A fragmentary lot of 
Mercantile Trust brought 344, and 
thirty Boatmen’s Bank 103 to 103.50. 
In the latter case the recent low point 
was 100 
Among industrials, National Candy 


The yearly dividend is $5, 


common drew attention by scoring a 
tise from 38 to 43, which is within a 
pomt of the absolute maximum estab- 
lished some time ago. The stock is on 
a 5 per cent dividend basis. Almost 
two hundred shares were transferred 
during the upward movement. Thirty 
shares of Missouri Portland Cement 
were taken at 608.50, seventeen Inter- 
national Shoe common at 97.75, ten of 
the preferred at 104.50, and $5,000 
United Railways 4s at 50. 


° 
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Latest Quotations 


Bid. Asked, 
Boatmen’s Bank 104 : 


Nat. Bank of Commerce 11814 120 
United Railways, com : 2% 
do pfd. ...... ae 14% 
do 4s ‘ . = »0 50% 
Ely & Walker, 1st pfd.... 102 
Brown Shoe, com....... : 67 
Hydraulic P. Brk., com 1 
ao wre. .....- , 11 ‘ 
Granite-Bimetallie ......... : ceey 45 
Hamilton-Brown ....... ... 120% : 
National Candy, com 15 45 58 
do Ist pfd. 105 ie 
do 2d pfd. c 85 > 
Wagner Electric 120 


° 
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Answers to Inquiries 

F, L. M., Springfield, I11—Maxwell 
Motor common is not an inviting specu- 
lution, though the present price of 26 
compares with a high notoch of 9 
about two years ago. There’s no pros- 
pect of resumption of dividends in the 
calculable future. As to price improve- 
ment, the chance of a substantial rise, 
say twenty points, cannot be seriously 
considered at present. The best would 
probably be eight or ten points. 

Supscriper, St. Louis. — Republic 
Iron & Steel common will continue to 
fluctuate with the balance of indus- 
trials. The ruling price of 91 suggests 
a higher dividend than 6 per cent, which 
has been in effect since February, 1917. 
Whether it will come, none can telh 
The directors may see fit to declare am 


extra dividend before long. .At any 


rate, the stock looks high enough at 9, 
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When You Put 


MONEY IN OIL 


Get in Right 


You can make big profits in the 
oil business with the use of small 
capital, if you investigate first, 
then use plain common sense and 
invest right, just as you would 
buy a horse, a house and lot, or 
a farm. 


The Reisor Oil 


and Mineral Corporation (Dr. A. 
S. Reisor, Shreveport, La., presi- 
dent; J. Porter Henry, St. Louis, 
secretary and treasurer), a com- 
pany organized under the laws of 
Missouri with a paid up capital 
of $150,000, of which $100,000 has 
been placed in the company’s 
treasury, owns the oil and min- 
eral rights of 300 acres and con- 
trols by leases 1500 acres in the 
Louisiana Oil Fields where 89 per 
cent of the wells drilled produce 
oil or gas, adjoining holdings of 
The Gulf, The Producers and the 
Standard Oil companies. 

We have passed the require- 
ments of Missouri’s rigid Blue 
Sky law. 


The State of Missouri 


has issued a permit to the com- 
pany for the sale of an allotment 
of 5000 shares of its treasury 
stock at par, $5 per share. Fu- 
ture allotments will be at high- 
er prices, 

Write or telephone for free il- 
lustrated booklet giving com- 
plete information in regard to 
the company. 


J. T. Claiborne & Company 


Financial Agents 
1438-39-40 Syndicate Trust Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone, Olive 1253. 

















J. T. Claiborne & Company 


Investments 
1438-39-40 Syndicate Trust Bldg., 
Gentlemen: 

Please send, without obligation 
on my part, booklet issued by 
the Reisor Oil and Mineral Cor- 
poration, 


Name saataas 


Address eee Deuat nate 




















Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufactucers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 








The Problem Solved— 
“Where to Go To-night” 


“CICARDPS” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Open Air 
SUMMER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED 
Marvel is a scientific prepara- 
tion in cream form, ready to use. 
Marvel Cream is sold with a 
money-back guarantee, that it 
Will not burn or irritate the skin, 
and that it will leave the skin 
clear, smooth, of natural color, 
and hairless. Be sure and ask 
for Marvel Cream. For sale by 
druggists or sent direct ypon re- 

ceipt of 50e. 

MARVEL MFG. CO. 

257 Field Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 











which is only about five points under 


the absolute maximum. 
Investor, St. Louis.—Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific general 4s are rea- 
sonably valued at 7334, the current 
brice., They are not in the gilt-edged 
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class of railroad bonds, however. About 
twelve years back they were in steady 
demand at 105 to 107. Last year’s 
best quotation was 90. The company 
paying full dividends on both classes of 
preferred stock, further material de- 
preciation appears unlikely, though two 
cr three points might be clipped off in 
case of depression in the general list 
cf bonds. 

W. W. McP., Las Vegas, N. M._— 
Shattuck-Arizona Copper is quoted at 
101%, and not particularly active. The 
regular dividend rate has been reduced 
to $1 per annum. There’s some doubt 
The stock 
is highiy speculative, but worth the 
attention of people who don’t mind 
holding for some years on the theory 


as to stability of payments. 


that a sharp upturn is bound to occur 
eventually. On the New York and 
Boston exchange the stock has never 
sold at less than 14%. As much as 
4044 was paid in 1916. 

IGNORANT, St. Mo.—AI- 
though Studebaker preferred is not a 
choice purchase, it looks fairly priced 
at 84, the present quotation, which com- 
pares with 11914 in 1915, with 114 in 
1916, and with 10854 in 1917. The low- 
est so far in 1918 has been 80%. The 


Charles 


value sympathizes rather quickly with 
the fluctuations in the common, which 
has shown considerable resiliency in 
recent weeks. A suspension of pay- 
ments on the common might lead to 
a drop to 75 in the price of the pre- 
While 


such an eventuality appears improb- 


ferred, temporarily at least. 


able, a cut in the common rate to $2 

or $3 has to be reckoned with. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Vir- 
Chemical common is 


(QUESTION, 
ginia-Carolina 
quoted at 51, or at a figure that does 
not imply immediate danger of a lower- 
ing of the dividend rate. The stock 
is not an especially desirable specula- 
tion, though 10.92 per cent was earned 
on it in the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1917. The highest on record is 
763g. It was paid in 1901. 
pany’s properties are of great and 


The com- 


erowing yalue, but this fact can hardly 
be expected to be duly reflected in the 
shares before the end of the war. 

C. R., Watertown, Wis.—If you are 
insensitive to occasional wide fluctua- 
tions, you might just as well continue 
sticking to your Mexican Petroleum 
certificate. The stock is rated at 101 
at this moment, and has been acting 
well for some time. The earnings of 
the company are increasing substan- 
tially, and there’s a probability of the 
10 per cent dividend at a not distant 
date. Some oracles hint at a_ solid 
stock dividend. But that’s mere gossip. 
Of course, a stock like this cannot be 
considered a safe investment. 
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“No,” said she. “I can only be a sister 
to you.” “Very well,” said he. “I must 
be going. I had expected a different an- 
swer from you, but —well, good-night !” 
“George!” she faltered, as he started out 
into the night. “George!” “What is it?” 
he asked, very crossly. “Aren’t you go- 
ing to kiss your sister good-night?”— 
Stray Stories. 

Ror 


“9 ye oe 


When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction, 
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OUR 

BIG 

GAS 
WELL 


This gas well 
was completed 
in June, on our 
80 acres in the 
Glenn Pool oil 
fields. The flow 
of this well 
is estimated at 
ten millions 
cubic feet of 
gas per day. 





Write for our 64- 
page illustrated 
booklet. 


0. 6. GRAVES 
DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY — 


SYNDICATE 
TRUST BLDG., 
St. Louis, Mo, 














OUR 10,000,000 FT. GAS WELL 








OPERA HOUSE 


GRAND CRSbevicte 15-25c 


ANNOUNCING THE INAUGURATION OF OUR 1918-19 SEASON 


MONDAY, Aug. 12, 11 A. M., 10 Highly Pleasing Acts 


No advance in our prices. We invite your patronage. Show never stops— 
it A. M. to 11 P. M. ‘The temperature in theater is 20 
degrees cooler than on the street. 








FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL 

SWIMMING, VAUDEVILLE, 

DANCING, BAND CONCERTS, Free gate until 6 p. m. except Sundays. 
Tickets at Kieselhorst’s, 1007 Olive. 


St. Louis’ Only Summer Garden. 








BASEBALL SPORTSMAN’S PARK 


BROWNS ys. PAILADELPHIA | BROWNS vs. DETROIT 


August 8 August 9, 10, I 


Seats on Sale, Dengler & Hatz Cigar Stand, 311 N. Broadway, between 
Olive and Locust. Phone, Olive 3272. 














CHEER UP 


STANDARD THEATER "votcy 


Seventh and Walnut Two Frolies Daily 
FAMOUS FOR REAL BURLESQUE 
We Are Opening Sunday Matinee, August lilith 


With THE PACE MAKERS 


A Show for all the people at all times. Just to amuse, nothing to offend. 
NO ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


HOME OF 














Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 


“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


310 N. EIGHTH ST. BOND DEPT. 
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Syn eR A A TARA 


“HELP THE ELKS PUT IT OVER” 
THE RED CIRCLE 


War Service Fund 


For the Salvation Army to Be Used Among the 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND SAILORS . 


HERE AND "OVER THERE” a 4 


” 


PERRI oma 


SUA AAR 


TE GE 


St. Louis’ Quota, $75, 000 


TL) 


THE DRIVE IS ON AUGUST 11th---17th 


MTL 


WHAT THE SALVATION ARMY IS DOING FOR OUR BOYS IN THE TRENCHES. 
IN EACH WAR HUT IS A RESTAURANT OR CANTEEN- The cooking is done by women of Salvation Army from the United States and is 
1. delivered to the soldiers in the trenches. The women of the Salvation Army brave the dangers of the shelled zone along the firing line. Officers 
and men of the forces of the United States are loud in their praise of the home cooking of the Salvation Army. 
2 IN EACH WAR HUT IS A CLUB ROOM FOR SOLDIERS—Here they find good cheer, welcome, friendship, instrumental music and singing, 
- magazines, newspapers and stationery. Reports from officers in France and elsewhere in the battle area say these club rooms are always 


crowded. i 

For mothers, sisters or wives of soldiers the Salvation Army has established a “Folks From Home” department. There are those sweet and tender 

3. confidences which mark a farewell. Rest and bedrooms for women are in the war huts at cantonments; wives of Salvation Army officers are in 

charge. 

4 IN EACH WAR HUT SHORT, BRIGHT RELIGIOUS MEETINGS ARE HELD—-Attendance is voluntary—all creeds and nationalities are wel- 

° come. Spiritual advice is given by Salvation Army officers, each of whom is experienced in meeting the moral and spiritual needs of men. Songs 
and instrumental music tend to strengthen faith hope. These meetings are always largely attended. 

ELKS TO CONDUCT CAMPAIGN. 

The local lodge of Elks has volunteered to conduct the campaign to raise Si. Louis’ quota of $75,000 for this noble work. 

This is a part of a campaign to obtain $5,000,000 in the United States to erect additional huts for soldiers and sailors in France and in the United 

States, to equip, maintain and operate the same and to pay for equipment, transportation and maintenance of experienced Salvation Army men and 


women to take charge of the huts. 
Inasmuch as the Salvation Army, an international organization, 
and on the battlefields abroad, to serve as the soldiers’ church and to proclaim the gospel of salvation, it is used as a 


work will be extended and continued. 


is already equipped with men and quarters, both in the camps in the United States 
medium through which this 


THE S. A. AND Y. M. C. A. 
“There seems to be as far as I can learn not only delightful unity and understanding but ABSENCE OF DUPLICATION (as to the Y. M. 


C. A. and the Salvation Army.)’’—John R. Mott, General Secretary, International Committee, Y. M. C. A 


THE S. A. AND THE RED CROSS. 
Red Cross the co-operation of the Salvation Army and its facilities throughout the United Siates, 
has been carefully considered and the following (here are details of a fusion of effort) is our understanding of an arrangement that will operate 
to the satisfaction of both the Salvation Army and the Red Cross.”——-Eliot Wadsworth, Acting Chairman. 
The Salvation Army co-operates with the Red Cross, Young Men’s Christian Association, Knights of Columbus and the Young Men’s Hebrew 


Association, 
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“Your letter, so generously offering to the 
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JULIUS A. BAER. 

THE SALVATION ARMY HAS BEEN ASSIGNED A SPECIAL, UNIQUE SERVICE, AND HAS ACCOMPLISHED THE FOLLOWING: 
48 MOTOR AMBULANCES manned by Salvationists. 4000 BEDS IN HOTELS close to railway stations and landing points 
77 HOTELS for use of soldiers and sailors at seaport cities for protection of soldiers and sailors going to and 
107 ars DINGS IN UNITED STATES placed at disposal of Government from the front. 

for war relief purposes. 100,000 PARCELS OF FOOD AND CLOTHING: distributed among soldiers 
196 HUTS AT SOLDIERS’ CAMPS used for religious and social gatherings and sailors. 

and for dispensing comfort to soldiers and sailors. 100,000 WOUNDED SOLDIERS taken from battlefield in Salvation Army 
300 REST ROOMS equipped with papers, magazines, books, ete., in charge ambulances, 

of Salvation officers. 300,000 SOLDIERS AND SAILORS daily attend Salvation Army buildings. 
900 SALVATION ARMY OFFICIERS devote their entire time to religious $2,000,000 ALREADY SPENT in war activities 

and social work among the soldiers and sailors. THE LARGEST BUILDINGS of, the Salvation Army are being used for 
50,000 SALVATION ARMY OFFICERS fighting with the allied armies. hospitals, convalescent homes and shelters for women and children 

whose homes have been destroyed. 


FIRST IN FRANCE WAS THE SALVATION ARMY AND IT’S STILL THERE. 
HIGHLY ENDORSED BY 

PRESIDENT WILSON. GOV. FREDERICK P. GARDNER. 
GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING. MISSOURI STATE COUNCIL OF DEFENSE. 
SECRETARY OF WAR BAKER. MRS. B. F. BUSCH. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL * DEFENSE ‘ ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
ANNA KATHERINE SHAW. ST. LOUIS CHURCH FEDERATION. 
AMBASSADOR JAS. J. GERARD. 3. P. O. ELKS No. 9. 
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And All High Military Authorities, as Well as Thousands of Our Boys Overseas. 
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